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Boston made a 200-year-old marketplace 
more popular than Disneyland. 


In 1742, merchant restaurants and food In fact, while most 
Peter Faneuil built a stands attracted nearly __ cities are trying to figure 
meeting hallandamarket 12 million people — out how to keep shoppers 
on Boston’s busy water- | even more than from running off to the 
front. The meeting hall Disneyland (admittedly suburbs, Boston seems 
soon teemed with revo- another American to have the problem 
lutionaries, while the institution). And sales licked. 
market filled with totalled over $54 million. But then, we’ve had 
business. le a couple of centuries to 

Today, Se Hall en work on it. 
is still a forum for activists MM. | gf ml. oy . 
and politicians, And oN Tl Che Ligstol. Globe 
Faneuil Market — with ty yan cg ieee eae 
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major additions —is still ww, AY 514 
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FROM THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 


TV LISTINGS IN THE COUNTRY 
CAMERA READY ROLLING LOGS 


e Fully Customized 
e Fully Computerized 


e All Local & Cable Stations 
at no additional cost 
e Movie - Sports - and Specials Breakouts 
e Camera Ready Grid Listings 


CHILDREN 
Kidstuff’ a weekly page of puzzles 
and teasers aimed at the younger 

reader — great for weekly promotions 


CONSUMER NEWS SERVICE 4 ar) 
Info A World of Sense’ a monthly package that SS 
gives the reader information not seen on TV or In oy 
magazines. Aimed at preparing the consumer to vg 

get more for their dollar and more out of their GT») 
leisure time — help turn cents into dollars for = 

your readers <p 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
"Showcase weekly column 
covering all fields of 
entertainment. Gossip, 
information and tidbits on 
people and happenings in the public eye 
“Speaking of Soaps” 

America’s favorite soap opera column covering 
one of America’s favorite pastimes — Soap 
Operas, Gossip, Recaps and for the first time 
previews of the following weeks episodes 

“TV Compulog Feature Package - the nation’s 
most popular weekly entertainment pack - now 
appearing in approx. 1300 pub. 10 pages filled 
with pictures, stories on TV's stars and shows. 


‘For the Finest in TV Listings and Features’ 


Also includes crossword puzzle, TV 1Q. 
horoscope, movie reviews, gossip column, 
sports breakouts and much more. 


PHOTO SERVICE 
18 glossy photos weekly of nations 
top stars and shows 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
“Viewers Voice’ answer all your readers questions 
about stars, shows, movies — the world of 
entertainment 

“Country Corner’ Written by Doug Davis, 
Country-Western music's most widely read 
columnist. Answers readers 
questions surrounding one of 
the country’s most popular 
music forms 


SPORTS 

‘From the Sidelines 

by Bernie Beglane - A look 
at sports, on a national level, from a viewpoint 
that is fresh ard appealing. A real readership 
builder. Bernie has been around. Benefit from his 
experience 

Sports Package — weekly breakout of sports for 
the week also includes pictures, 
stories and columns on all facets 
of the national sports scene 


NAT’L. SALES OFFICE 
210 NORTH PASS 1640 NEW HIGHWAY 2 EMPIRE BLVD. 
BURBANK, CA. 91505 FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 11735 MOONACHIE, N.J. 07074 
(213) 843-3323 (516) 752-9454 (201) 440-8400 
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her first job is her last. 


She’s going to work for Harte-Hanks. And 
we're doing our best to make sure she’ll never 
want to leave. How? By creating a climate 
that encourages maximum opportunity and 

rowth. Because we realize that by training and 
Boeing talented people we can ensure the con- 
tinued quality of our newspapers. People are 
our most important assets! 

That’s why our human resources department 
is steadily expanding its scope of innovative 
employe programs. We have specialized train- 
ing programs in all facets of managing a news- 
been ne example is our Editorial Training 

rogram at The Herald Banner in Greenville, 
Texas. There, promising journalists undergo a 
comprehensive 10-week course in practical, no- 
nonsense layout and copy fundamentals. It’s 
the first step on the path to becoming responsi- 


ble, professional journalists in Harte-Hanks 
newspapers around the country. 

Another human resource program is Career 
Development Planning. It helps us provide the 
management talent we need in the future and 
is a logical career plan for the employe. These 
are the kinds of programs that make a lifetime 
with a diversified communications company 
like Harte-Hanks more than worthwhile. — 

If you are interested in exploring career 
opportunities with Harte-Hanks Communica- 
tions, Inc., contact ... Barry Box, Corporate 
Employment Manager, P.O. Box 269, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Harte-Hanks Communications, Inc. 


Be P. O. Box 269, San Antonio, Texas 78291 
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The Twelfth Annual 
Robert F. Kennedy 
Journalism Awards for 
Outstanding Coverage 
of the Problems 
of the Disadvantaged 


Prizes total $6000; entry receipt deadline Jan. 31, 1980; 
information, entry blanks; 1035 30th St., NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007, 202/337-3414. 


1978 Award Winners 


Print: Frederic N. Tulsky with Nancy Weaver and Don 
Hoffman; Jackson Clarion-Ledger; ‘‘North Mississippi 
Justice.” 


Broadcast: Steven L. McVicker and Jeanne Jones Ried- 
mueller; KPFT Radio, Houston; ‘‘The Question of 
Accountability: A Look at the Houston Police Depart- 
ment.” 


Honorable Mention: Jean Caldwell; series on Child 
Abuse; Boston Globe . Mike Masterson; ‘‘Shelby 
Barron; Guilty Until Proven Innocent’’; Hot Springs 
Sentinel-Record (Ark) . . . Brian Ross, Janet Pearce, 
Joseph Angotti; segment on Migrant Farm Workers; 
NBC-TV News . . . Rebecca Collette; photo essay on 
Vietnamese Refugees in Kansas City; Columbia Tribune 
(Mo.) . . . Jodi Enda; series on Home for Mentally 
Retarded; Daily Illini (Univ. of IIl.). 


Awards Committee 


Jack Rosenthal, Chairman New York Times 


Paul Duke PBS 
Betty Cole Dukert | NBC News 
Ed Guthman Philadelphia Inquirer 


Dorothy Gilliam | Washington Post 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 


28-Dec. 1—Newspaper Image Seminar, Hyatt O'Hare, Chicago. 
29-Dec. 2—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Dunfey Hyannis 
Hotel, Hyannis, Mass. 
DECEMBER 


2-4—Southern Newspaper Publishers Association circulation sym- 
posium, Dallas Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


2-5—Association of National Advertisers, The Breakers, Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


3-5—Southern Circulation Managers’ Association, Legal Seminar, 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 


JANUARY 


10-12—Arizona Newspaper Association, Mountain Shadows, Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 


16-17—First Amendment Congress, Philadelphia, Pa. 


17-19—Wisconsin Newspaper Association, mid-winter meeting, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


26—F lorida Bar's MediaLaw Conference, Curtis Hixon Hall, Tampa, 
Fla. 


20-23—International Newspaper Advertising Executives sales confer- 
ence, Hyatt Regency, Dallas, Tex. 


26-29—Great Lakes Newspaper Production Conference Inc., Detroit Plaza 
Hotel, Detroit. 


27-Feb. 2—Suburban Newspapers of America, Wailea Beach, Hawaii. 


FEBRUARY 


10-12—Southern Newspaper Publishers Association production confer- 
ence, Orlando Hyatt House, Kissimmee, Fla. 


14-15—Inland Cost Clinic, Hyatt Regency O'Hare, Chicago. 
20-22—International Circulation Managers Association/American News- 


paper Publishers Association legal symposium, Fairmont Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 


MARCH 
2-5—Inland Daily Press Association, Hyatt Regency, Phoenix, Ariz. 


13-15—New England Association Circulation Executives, Boston Mariott, 
Newton, Mass. 


14-15—Mid-West Circulation Managers Association, Plaza Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo. 


16-18—First Amendment Congress, Williamsburg, Va. 


18-21—Inter American Press Association, board of directors, Hotel Car- 
iari, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


19-22—National Newspaper Association, government affairs conference, 
Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 


23-25—Central States Circulation Managers Association, Galt House, 
Louisville, Ky. 


APRIL 
13-16—Newspaper Research Council, Doubletree Inn, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


23-25—American Newspaper Publishers Association annual convention, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


27-29—Ohio Circulation Managers Association, Stouffer's, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Evansville, 
Indiana 


Roanoke, 
Virginia 


Morgantown, 
West Virginia 


Vim El Paso, 
Texas 


Lake Placid, 
New York 


lowa City, 
lowa Tj 


a The measure of any U.S. 
IX news agency is its service to 
the American newspaper 
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, | industry, we added six 
We re domestic bureaus in the past 
year. In all, 120 U.S. bureaus 
Gettin now cover the news for AP Ap Associated Press 
member newspapers. Best. And Getting Bett 
g We think such significant ee dmb ise 


Better. growth is expected of us— 
~ now and in the future. 
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Lincoln Tower, Rochester, NY. 14604 


‘A World Of Different Voices 


A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER! 


Friends, associates, customers in 
the news media, advertising or 
related fields will be delighted to 
receive the card and gift subscrip- 
2 years $37.00 tion we'll send in your name. E&P 
U.S. and Canada makes a perfect gift, too, for a 
Other countries, $40 young person in journalism school. 


$20 a year 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 1 

575 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check for . Please enter 

a subscription to E&P for each of the following, and notify 

them with an E&P gift card in my name: 

Naines so a 

Address: - = 

C6 __ State Ap == 

Names =< = See 

Oc 26 2 

Chive aa =) State—— Zip 

Namomsses 2 5 ss be aa 

ACCESS sae SS a = 

City - = = See = Siate Zip eh ae 
PLEASE ACKNOWLEDGE RECEIPT OF THIS ORDER TO: 

Mysname_— 3" = = —_ 

Address ped Ses —_ 

City _ ss =—_ State Zip 


YOUR CHECK MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER! 


Editorial workshop By Roy H. Copperud 


Quote and Unquote-No. 547 


Frank Betts told the council that the halfway house will be 
well supervised. 

“We realize that if we do not offer community safeguards, 
we won't be successful.” 

The foregoing is an example of what might be called the 
free-floating quotation, since it has no attribution. But why 
should it, you may ask, since the reader can easily deduce 
who is talking? 

There are two reasons why such quotations should be 
attributed with a he said or the equivalent. The first is that 
the reader expects a direct quotation to be attributed, and 
may feel stranded when the attribution is missing. He may 
also be thrown off-stride by the possibility that the direct 
quotation came from someone who will be identified in the 
next paragraph; there is no way for him to be instantly 
certain. The second, and equally important, reason is that 
the attribution creates a desirable transition between the 
paragraphs. Careful writing includes the attribution even if 
the reader can deduce who is talking. The point is that the 
reader should not have to deduce. 

Something similar is exemplified by a construction that is 
far more common; | think of it as leapfrogging, and the 
reader must play the game whether he likes it or not. For 
example: 

‘‘A prominent businessman criticized the city’s proposal 
for off-street parking today as too expensive and poorly 
planned. 

“‘Edward Wilson spoke at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce Traffic Committee, of which he is a member.” 

The link between prominent businessman and Edward 
Wilson must be forged by the reader. Depending upon a 
variety of factors, more or less hesitation ensues when he 
encounters such a gap. Neglecting to show relationships in 
this way is an offense against clarity. Making the reader 
guess at or assume the connection is a slipshod practice. In 
the example, the second paragraph should have been tied to 
the first by something like ‘‘The businessman, Edward Wil- 
son, spoke . . .”’or ‘‘The criticism was expressed today by 
Edward Wilson at. . .”’ 

The difference between the fault exemplified at the outset 
and the one just given is that the first involves direct quota- 
tion, and the second, indirect. But the principle is the same: 
smoothing the path for the reader, even at the expense of 
more work and care by the writer. 

The duty of the writer to the reader has been set forth by 
many critics, but perhaps never more memorably than by 
E.B. White in the introduction to The Elements of Style, 
when he referred to his former professor, William Strunk Jr.: 

“Will felt that the reader was in serious trouble most of the 
time, a man floundering in a swamp, and that it was the duty 
of anyone attempting to write English to drain this swamp 
quickly and get his man up on dry ground, or at least throw 
him a rope.”’ 

But journalists are too often addicted to shortcuts— 
shortcuts made at the reader’s expense. They simplify mat- 
ters for the writer, but they cause the reader to stumble and 
sometimes baffle him completely. Annoying mannerisms 
common in newswriting are not to be found in carefully 
edited work. And there are newspapers—though they are 
few—that have succeeded in expunging the sleazy tricks of 
journalese from their pages. 
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Can Americans 
Save More Energy Without 
Changing Lifestyles? 


Some experts believe Americans could live as comfortably 
on 30 to 40 percent less energy if conservation became 

a way of life. But new financial incentives are needed to 
make America more energy efficient. 


Ask a homeowner if he could con- 
serve more energy without changing 
his lifestyle and the answer is likely to 
be no. But ask a growing number of 
energy analysts the same question, and 
they'd say Americans could live as 
comfortably as they do now on 30 to 40 
percent less energy. Why the different 
answers? 


We suspect “conservation” means 
different things to different people. It 
seems that conservation is too often as- 
sociated with deprivation— when its 
real meaning describes the process of 
getting more for less. And the energy 
analysts are focusing on this efficiency 
dimension when they speak of conser- 
vation opportunities. 


Conservation is cheap 
and fast. 


Viewed from this perspective, 
conservation emerges as a near-term 
energy strategy that’s cheaper and 
faster than new projects for coal, nu- 
clear, solar and synthetic fuels. All of 
these sources have a place in the na- 
tion’s energy future, but none offers 
any immediate relief from the burden 
of imported oil. 


The economic advantages of 
improving energy efficiency, for 
example, are compelling. Presently, 
the investment required to find 
and produce a barrel of oil per day 
in the U.S. is about $21,000. Invest- 
ments to conserve a barrel of oil per 
day make economic sense up to at least 
this level, but there’s substantial evi- 


Investment Required To 
Produce | Barrel of 
$(000) Oil per Day 
Coal 
Lique- 
faction 


* Assumes 2 year payback 


dence that actual investments in con- 
servation are considerably lower. How 
much lower depends on how long 
energy users are willing to wait for the 
payback (in fuel savings) on their in- 
vestment. A $15,000 investment to 
conserve one barrel every day, for 
example, pays for itself in about two 
years at today’s oil prices. 


If improved energy efficiency is 
such a good buy, why aren’t Ameri- 
cans investing in it more heavily? 
Unfortunately, many energy users— 
including industry —lack the capital 
they need for conservation projects, 
even when the potential payback is 
relatively fast. And for major conser- 
vation projects, the payback period 
may be quite long, further discourag- 
ing these investments. The result is 
less investment in conservation than 
national priorities require. 


New incentives need 
support. 


Two Senate committees recently 
approved new incentives to encourage 
residential and commercial conser- 
vation. Incentives for industrial con- 
servation have yet to be acted on: 

e Senators Malcolm Wallop (R-Wyo.) 
and Alan Simpson (R-Wyo.) have in- 
troduced a bill which would provide 
tax credits to industry for conservation 
investments. 

e Senators Edward Kennedy (D-Mass. ) 
and John Durkin (D-N.H.) are advanc- 
ing a proposal which would provide 
rebates to industry for energy 
conserved. 

Both proposals recognize the con- 
tribution industry can make to improv- 
ing America’s energy efficiency—and 
the power of incentives to bring this 
contribution about. The principle en- 
dorsed by the Senate committee in ap- 
proving residential and commercial 
incentives should now be applied to 
the industrial sector, because conser- 
vation is the best transitional energy 
strategy the nation can pursue. 


For a copy of a paper on conservation 
incentives presented to the Conference 
Board by Ronald S. Wishart, Union 
Carbide’s director of energy policy, 
write “Conservation,” Union Carbide 
Corporation, Box H-24, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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Robert U. Brown, President and Editor James Wright Brown 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Another encroachment 


A small daily newspaper, the Southbridge (Mass.) Evening 
News, has blown the whistle on a request of the Federal 
Trade Commission for confidential information with which 
other newspapers have been blithely complying for many 
years. 

All newspapers with assets of over $10,000,000 have been 
asked since 1969 for their quarterly financial reports to help 
the government estimate gross national product figures. 
Newspapers with assets under that have been picked at 
random and asked for eight selective quarterly figures. 

The Evening News publisher, Loren Ghiglione, sees some- 
thing wrong in a government agency seeking confidential 
information from newspapers while at the same time inves- 
tigating that medium for other reasons. He is right. 

Neither the government nor its agencies can keep a secret 
and the press “‘should be especially concerned about provid- 
ing the FTC with information. It is increasingly using its 
resources to scrutinize the news media in ways that go to 
the question of First Amendment rights. The FTC is also 
studying newspaper ownership patterns,” he said. 

Ghiglione believes he may be tilting at windmills and he 
probably will lose the case—he is being sued by FTC for $100 
a day penalty for noncompliance. 

We don’t believe he is that vulnerable. Certainly, it can be 
shown there is a conflict of interest within FTC and if the 
newspaper business gets behind him he could defeat that 
governmental monolith. 


Government probe 


A U.S. congressman from New York has asked the Justice 
Department to investigate the source of a newspaper article 
reportedly highly critical of him. It was reported the De- 
partment agreed to make such an examination. It would not 
involve news gatherers but would ask questions only of de- 
partment employes, we are told. 

The threat of this technique should be obvious. The person 
and the government agency involved avoid any charges of 
violating the First Amendment guarantee by asserting they 
are not probing into the newspaper or the reporters. They 
are only trying to find out who it was that gave the informa- 
tion to the press. 

If and when the source is determined all manner of things 
are revealed of the reporter and the newspaper. There is an 
implied, if not real, threat of retaliation. It is one thing for a 
government agency for its own purposes to try to stop leaks 
within its organization, self-serving as that may be. It is 
quite another thing to have an outsider, a third party, seek 
government help to suppress information about him or her. 
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The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist estab- 
lished March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established 
March, 1892; the Fourth Estate March 1, 1894; Editor & 
Publisher, June 29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker, Jr. 


Associate Editors: John P. Consoli, Bill 
Gloede, Andrew Radolf, Lenora Williamson, 
Earl W. Wilken 


Midwest Editor: Celeste Huenergard 
Washington Correspondent: |. William Hill 
Promotion Manager: George Wilt 
Advertising Manager: Donald L. Parvin 


Sales Representatives: Steven Ahmuty, Richard 
J. Flynn, Norman Messer, Robert J. Mathes, 
Durland Stewart 


Advertising Production Manager: Louise A. 
Villani 


Circulation Fulfillment Manager: Donna Walck 


Classified Advertising Manager: Donna P. 
Bates 


Librarian: Adelaide Santonastaso 


OFFICES 


General: 575 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022. Phone 212-752-7050. TELEX 12 5102. 


Chicago: 111 East Wacker Drive 60601. Phone 
312-565-0123. Celeste Huenergard, Editor. 
Norman Messer, Ad Representative. 


Los Angeles: 3450 Wilshire Boulevard Suite 
407, 90010. Phone 213-382-6346. William 
Marshall—Scott, Marshall, Sands & McGin- 
ley. 


San Francisco: 433 California St., Suite 505, 
94104. Phone 415-421-7950. Peter Scott, 
Richard Sands—Scott, Marshall, Sands & 
McGinley. 


Washington: 1295 National Press Building. 
Washington, D.C. 20045. Phone 202-628- 
8365. |. William Hill, Correspondent. 
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Letters 


MISSING VIEW 


This letter is written to my fellow 
newsmen who are constantly asking 
themselves: ‘*Am I as fair-minded as I 
want to be?” 


If you think you are fair, your paper is 
fair, your publisher is fair, there is a final 
test. Check your ‘*Letters to the Editor’’ 
column. You say you run both sides of 
every issue? Of course you do. You say 
you run an equal number on every side? 
Of course you do. 


But there’s one thing you don’t do, 
and, while you won't even recognize 
your sin if you’re not told about it, many 
of your readers have already found you 
out. 


This writer writes (and gets published) 
many ‘‘Letters to the Editor’’. There is 
one part of these letters that never gets 
in. It’s always the paragraph that gets 
killed. It’s always the paragraph that 
would have made the article too long. 


The one thing that never gets into any 
“Letter to the Editor’’ is a caricaturiza- 
tion of the liberal side. The ‘‘right wing” 
is ludicrous, the “‘right wing’’ can be pic- 
tured with sophistry and caricaturization 
and twisted hyperbole, but never the lib- 
eral side. Chances are the liberal editor is 
as unconscious of what id does as the 
wood in his blue pencil, but he does it, 
nevertheless. The reason is obvious. To 
acknowledge to himself that the liberal 
can be as funny to the “‘right wing’ as 
the ‘right wing”’ can be to the liberal, is 
a sub-conscious acknowledgement that 
his inner-most conclusions are not im- 
pregnable, and a truism is that sincere 
men always take themselves and their 
conclusions very seriously. They just 
can’t see any humor in a contrary view. 


For years the newspaper business has 
wondered why all the successful car- 
toonists are liberals. The answer is that 
only the liberals are getting published 
because, whether editors will admit it to 
themselves or not, it’s only funny when 
the caricaturization is directed at the 
“right wing’. 


Take it from a man who for years has 
tried to slip in a paragraph in articles 
about ‘‘gays’’ that: ‘‘it’s too bad their 
parents didn’t join’, or, in an article 
about the nuclear ‘‘aginners’’: “‘we hear 
the cave men who joined their Jane Fon- 
das and picketed against fire had to carry 
large, flat rocks for their signs.”’ 


When the liberal can be caricaturized 
and lampooned in our daily newspapers 
with the same freedom as the “‘‘right 
wing’’, then and then only will we have 
‘fair’? newspapers. 

LELAND E. SMITH 
Nashville, Tenn. 


UNCOMFORTABLE 


I enjoyed the Nov. 3 article, ‘‘News- 
papers And Sex,’ which offered the 
thoughtful views and comments of Ms. 
Harriet S. Fisher. Sex in newspapers is 
indeed a Janus-faced subject. 

In this letter, I address myself to the 
person at Epitor & PusiisHer who of- 
fered its readers the proof of just how 
uncomfortable a subject sex can be. In 
view of the opening commentary, I 
hazard a guess that the writer was male. 

Witness the written introduction: . . . 
‘“‘the question was propounded most 
positively by a pixie-sized clinical social 
WOLKeiwen cme 

Perhaps we should all thank God that 
the clinical social worker was not of in- 
timidating Wagnerian proportions, else 
the readers of Editor & Publisher might 
not have had the pleasure of reading her 
apt and valid talk. 

In discussing sex, one frequently finds 
it all but impossible to ignore sexism. 
Wake up, E&P! 

Women, like men, come in all shapes 
and sizes. It is not necessary to provide 
sexist descriptions of editorial subjects. 

Non! GITTENS 
N.Y., N.Y. 

Hooray for Harriet Fisher of Tulsa. 
But why was it necessary for Eprror & 
PuBLisHER (Nov. 3) to describe her as a 
““pixie-sized’’ clinical social worker? 
Would you have described a male, small 
in stature, as fireplug-sized in the same 
circumstances? 

RICHARD L. BROWN 
Columbus, Ohio 


BAD IDEA 


This pertains to the ‘‘153 Ways to 
Conserve Newsprint,”’ as listed by the 
New England Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion in E&P for November 3. 

The Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions take exception to one of the ways, 
namely ’’. . . eliminate horse racing re- 
sults and entries. . .” 

This suggests a broad exclusion of a 
sport which, in the Thoroughbred sector 
alone, drew more than 56 million fans in 


1978 in North America. The major 
Thoroughbred tracks in New York— 
Aqueduct and Belmont Park—draw 
more people than any of the major team 
sports in the metropolitan area. 

When I was a sports editor just a few 
years ago, one of the guidelines for de- 
termining what news belonged in the 
newspaper was the interest it had for the 
largest number of readers. In the case of 
horse racing, is the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association espousing some- 
thing to the contrary? 

BILL CHRISTINE 
(Christine is assistant to the executive 
vicepresident.) 


To set the record straight, the “153 
Ways to Conserve Newsprint’? (E&P, 
Nov. 3) were compiled by ANPA, not by 
the New England Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation as reported. 

WILLIAM SCHABACKER 
(Schabacker is manager, public affairs, 
ANPA.) 

(Note: E&P obtained a copy of the re- 
port from NEDNA. The cover said the 
study was compiled by the NEDNA.) 

* * * 


TREATED KINDLY 


William C. Porter (Letters, E&P, 
Sept. 29) suggests that all professionals 
will be trampled in academia, and that 
nothing can be done about it. 

Two of our three journalism teachers 
(both lacking Ph.Ds) are newcomers to 
the faculty. One is just off the copydesk 
at the Milwaukee Sentinel, and the 
other—a 25-year newspaperman—comes 
from the city desk of the Courier-Journal 
in Louisville. 

We have been treated with kindness 
and I think respect by the Ph.Ds. Maybe 
being a small school has something to do 
with it. 

WILLIAM BRIDGES 
(Bridges is chairman, journalism dept. 
Franklin College of Indiana.) 

Classified ad: Excellent possibility 
that this may turn into a permanent 
vacancy.—Los Angeles Times. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


<< 
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“ADAM AN’ ...” A beguiling new 
cartoon strip starting January 7. 
Gullible Adam, clear-eyed Eve and that wickedly 
worldly rogue, the Snake. Yaakov Kirschen (the 
American-born cartoonist responsible for the 
Jerusalem Post’s much admired “Dry Bones”), 

populates a new Garden of Eden with these 
outrageously contemporary characters ... and mer- 
: cilessly bombards them with thunderous one-liners by the 

Voice from Above. Kirschen’s unique brand of humor and his decep- 
tively simple but vivid graphics will appeal to readers of all ages with an eye 
for the fresh and funny. “ADAM AN’ ...” is available six times weekly: Call Donna 
Wood or Dan Barber at (212) 972-1070 or Paul Finch at (213) 981-9105. 


The New York Times Syndication Sales Corporation. 200 Park Avenue. New York. N.Y 10017 


abl Special Features 
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Why we've failed to 
remain anonymous. 


hands. 


Will everyone please 
stop saying nice things 
about Portland, 
Oregon? 

Shortly after the dust set- 
tled on the Oregon Trail, a 
wonderful calm settled over 
our part of the world. Dur- 
ing which, we Oregonians 
quietly went about our busi- 
ness in blissful obscurity. 

But then, only a few 
years back, our tranquility 
was shattered. Suddenly, 
Oregon’s progressive legis- 
lation and enlightened 
environmental policies 
became big news. Oregon 
found itself thrust into 
the limelight. 

And, like it or not, we 
had to learn to deal with the 
open admiration of the 
masses, not to mention the 
already intense interest of 
some very sharp marketing 
people. 


Can you find the city hidden in this pic- 
ture? We've tried to stay well-concealed, 
tucked away between the Cascade moun- 
tain range and the Pacific Ocean. 


The EPA didn’t help 
matters any. First they 
branded Portland as 
America’s “most livable” 
large city. 

Advertising Age didn’t 
help, either. It recently 
included Portland, Ore. on 
its list of the ten hottest 
growth markets in the U.S. 


Testing: One, two, 
three 

So, to the chagrin of 
those trying to convince the 
world that there is no land 
mass at all between Califor- 
nia and Washington state, 
Oregon’s fame only grew. 

Notably, with test mar- 
keters. For three good 
reasons. 

First, because Oregon’s 
demographics are so strik- 
ingly similar to national 

AEA eee ee Seeee 


Often, Oregonians try to convince out- 
siders that charts like this have been mis- 
takenly printed upside down. 


averages, it’s almost scary. 
Second, because Portland’s 
media are so isolated, 
they’re almost hermits. 

And third, because 
reaching Portland’s 
million-plus consumers is so 
simple (buying Portland’s 
two dailies results in 62.8% 
metro coverage daily, 
65.9% on Sundays), it’s 
almost too easy. 

Since we publish the 
aforementioned daily 
newspapers, we're ina bit 
of a spot. Like most Oregon- 
ians, we're eager to down- 
play our state. But being in 
the newspaper business, 
we're also eager to serve 


who would go blabbing 
about Oregon. Instead 
we're directing it to more 
mature and discreet adver- 
tisers, such as yourself, who 
know enough to keep a 
good thing to themselves. 


Portland: The #22 
ADI 

And confidentially, this 
market is a good thing. So 
typical, it’s an exceptional 
place to test new products. 
Yet dynamic enough for 
Portland to rank as the 
22nd largest ADI and score 
high in everyday selling, 
too. 

But please don’t 
quote us. 

We've also failed miser- 
ably at hushing up Oregon’s 
unique recreational oppor 
tunities. So it’s for sure 
we're not going to elaborate 
now on how Portland is 
only a short drive from 
sparkling ocean beaches. 
Or an hour’s drive in the 
other direction from breath- 
taking 11,000 foot Mt. 
Hood. 

Keep it under your hat 

But we will share some 
valuable information with 
you, if you'll help us keep 
Oregon more or less a 
secret. 

We’re prepared to mail to 
you, ina plain brown wrap- 
per, our Oregon Marketing 
Information, including the 
newly-revised Portland 
Marketing Manual. Better 


As a last resort, should we try camouflag ing Oregon's spectacular resorts? 


advertisers. 
That’s why we're not 
directing this ad to anyone 


yet, we'll hand deliver it to 


your office to make sure it 
doesn’t fall into the wrong 


You'll find it full of 


interesting facts about 
income levels, demographics, 
distribution channels, and 
more. And you'll also find 

it labeled, “Top Secret,” 

for obvious reasons. 


All you need do is fill out 


this coupon and mail it, 


hopefully without calling 
attention to yourself. And 
then, the great state of you- 
know-who will just be our 
little secret. 
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To: 

Stephen E. Bell, 

General Advertising Manager 
The Oregonian/Oregon Journal 
1320S. W. Broadway 

Portland, Oregon 97201 


Allright, ask your New- 
house Newspaper Repre- 
sentative to tell me more 
and bring me the Market- 
ing Information (check 
here )). Or just send me 
the Marketing Informa- 
tion (check here D)). I 
pledge to do everything in 
my power to promote the 
idea that your state is only 
a mirage. 
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Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City State Zip. 

Represented by Newhouse Newspapers. 
EP1179 


Core 
The Oregonian | 
Oregon Journal 


SPJ/SDX upholds exclusion 
of public relations people 


By John Consoli 


The Society of Professional Journal- 
ists/Sigma Delta Chi will continue to up- 
hold its policy not to admit public re- 
lations people into its organization. 

The SPJ/SDX board of directors voted 
prior to the organization’s annual con- 
vention in New York City last week, to 
accept a report by a special committee 
on membership eligibility which recom- 
mended that public relations people con- 
tinue to be excluded from membership. 

That report included a survey of SDX 
chapter presidents and chapter advisors 
which showed that 67% opposed a 
change in the bylaws to permit the initia- 
tion of public relations personnel. Only 
25% favored admitting public relations 
people and 8% had no opinion. 

Among the comments of those who 
responded to the survey were: ‘‘We’d 
gain members, but lose prestige’’ and 
““We ought to oust the ones now in.” 

The journalism organization currently 
admits as members those involved in the 
‘editing of, the preparation of news and 
editorial content of newspapers, 
magazines, press or syndicate services, 
professional or business publications, 
radio and television; and the teaching of 
journalism so defined.’’ This includes 
journalism students. 

Any members who leave the news pro- 
fession to go into public relations are 
permitted to keep their membership. 
However, the organization does not ac- 
cept any members directly from the pub- 
lic relations field. 

Steven Dornfeld of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, an SPJ/SDX regional director, 
headed the special committee that con- 
ducted the survey. 

The committee was created last year 
by then SPJ/SDX president Phil Des- 
sauer, who had received a letter from 
one of the organization’s chapters re- 
questing that public relations people be 
admitted. 

The purpose of the special committee, 
according to Kathy Lieberman, SPJ/ 
SDX director of information, was to 
‘look at existing membership eligibility 
requirements and to determine if they 
should be changed.”’ 

The committee found that a majority 
of the organization’s membership saw no 
need to amend the bylaws to admit public 
relations people and the board accepted 
the report. Thus, no proposal to admit 


public relations people was put before 
the membership. 

Lieberman said, *‘We are still a news- 
editorial organization, geared toward 
those lines.”’ She said there are no figures 
on the number of SDX members who 
have left the news profession to become 
public relations people, but said the 
number “‘is relatively small.” 

While public relations people were 
turned down for membership, Dessauer, 
outgoing SDX president and managing 
editor of the Tulsa World, said thousands 
of ‘‘good prospects’’ are not members 
because they haven’t been invited. 

‘Although many chapters have active, 
productive membership committees, 
others operate fitfully if at all,’’ Dessauer 
said. 

He told delegates to the convention 
that each campus and professional chap- 
ter must work to ‘“‘maintain and in- 
crease”’ its numbers. He said results of a 
special membership drive that began in 
1978 are ‘“‘still to be determined.” 

While public relations personnel will 
continue to be denied membership into 
the journalism organization, one conven- 
tion speaker did have some good words 
for the role of PR people as government 
liaisons to the press. 

Although describing them in a term 
they consider derogatory—‘‘flack’’— 
United Press International vice- 
president and Washington (D.C.) man- 
ager Grant Dillman said: *‘The public 
could not be nearly as well informed 
without government flacks.”’ 

“‘None of us, including the wire ser- 
vices, can cover everything that’s going 
on in Washington,”’ Dillman said. *‘That 
would take squads of reporters working 
the corridors of every federal agency.” 

Dillman said government “‘flacks’’ or 
government public relations people are 
turned to by reporters ‘‘for policy guid- 
ance for operational details when their 
bosses can’t or won't talk to us.”’ 

Sometimes, he said, ‘‘flacks leak 
stories, either because they believe in the 
public’s right to know or because they 
selfishly hope to advance their agency’s 
cause.” 

In addition, he said, flacks generally 
provide information on the day-to-day 
policy decisions and operations of their 
agencies. 

‘*All of which makes them (flacks) 
vital to the struggle for open govern- 
ment—and legitimate targets for our 
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scrutiny.’’ Dillman said. 

Dillman said it is ‘‘difficult for a flack 
to be more open than his boss wants him 
to be.’> He said Hodding Carter is a 
prime example. *‘Hodding does a superb 
job. But he works for a secretary (of 
state) Cyrus Vance, who distrusts the 
press. Hodding Carter also has outstand- 
ing deputies, but they don’t always have 
access to Vance. He is afraid they will 
pass on information that might disrupt 
delicate negotiations.” 

Fortunately, Dillman said, ‘‘Vance’s 
attitude doesn’t extend to most other 
State Department officials. Due mostly 
to Hodding’s influence, they frequently 
talk to reporters on background. That’s 
not as good as on the record, but its 
better than nothing.” 

Dillman said now that the Vietnam war 
is behind us, the Pentagon ‘‘is remarka- 
bly open.’’ He said once a reporter 
places a query, “‘the public relations ap- 
paratus works hard and conscientious to 
come up with an honest answer.” 

Dillman said covering the Supreme 
Court is a reporter’s “‘nightmare.’’ He 
said reporters did not find out for 24 
hours that Justice Thurgood Marshall 
had injured himself in a fall and it was 
two weeks before the press was informed 
that Justice William Brennan had suf- 
fered a stroke. 

“Obviously, we've tried to change 
things, including direct appeals to (Chief 
Justice Warren) Burger. So far without 
success,’ Dillman said. 

After considerable debate, the dele- 
gates to the Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists, Sigma Delta Chi convention 
voted to increase both its initiation fees 
and its annual dues. 

By a vote of 219-114, the initiation or 
membership fees were increased from 
$22.50 to $27.50 for campus members 
and from $30 to $40 for professional 
members. 

Delegates also approved a measure to 
increase annual dues for all except cam- 
pus members from $20 to $30. (Campus 
members’ dues are included in the mem- 
bership fee.) 

Ina third amendment to the journalism 
organization’s by-laws, delegates in- 
creased the amount of ‘‘assessments”’ 
for those chapters not sending delegates 
to the annual convention. The old by- 
laws called for a $25 assessment to those 
chapters failing to send delegates. The 
amended by-law, approved by a 253-80 
vote, will assess campus chapters $50; 
professional chapters with 50 or fewer 
members, $50; professional chapters 
with 51-200 members, $75; and profes- 


(Continued on page 35) 


Editor says press must 
hang tough on its rights 


Simply getting together and talking 
about the legal attacks the press faces 
will not solve the problem, Philadelphia 
Inquirer executive editor Gene Roberts 
said in a keynote address to the annual 
convention of the Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi. 

Roberts was unable to attend the meet- 
ing. His prepared remarks were deliv- 
ered by Gene Foreman, managing editor, 
Inquirer. 

“This convention will not have been 
successful if you go home thinking 
you’ ve really talked out the press’s legal 
problems,’ Roberts stated. 

“Tt will be successful if you go home 
with the certainty that sooner or later 
you will have those problems and if you 
set up a machinery to deal with them that 
is well-funded, and has able lawyers and 
can move quickly and surely when that 
time comes.” 

Understanding alone, Roberts stated, 
“is not going to serve. It is not going to 
get us through the crisis. It is not going to 
avert the real erosions of the freedoms of 
access and expression that go on 
whenever we inadequately arm our- 
selves for the battle. 

‘‘What is going to serve is action. The 
fight is ours alone to wage—or to surren- 
der: 

Roberts said each newspaper should 
be sure its reporters have accessibility to 
legal counsel who are ‘‘knowledgeable 
and adequately coordinated with other 
lawyers in the field.”’ He said these 
lawyers should be able to provide the 
best possible advice and support ‘“‘fast 
enough after an emergency to do some 
good.” 

Roberts, in his speech, said it is im- 
perative that every editor and publisher 
be made aware of the need for such legal 
counsel. He said this goal ‘‘is not going 
to be achieved by talking to each other.”’ 

He also urged the press to ‘‘never run 
from a fight.’’ 

“I’m concerned that some of my col- 
leagues, sensitive to the hostile climate 
they detect both from the public at large 
and the judiciary, seem to think the thing 
to do is to cool it, to lie back and wait for 
better weather. And some believe the 
prescription to some of our current-day 
problems—lack of confidence in the 
press, a hostile judiciary issuing adverse 
orders and making bad law—is to be 
non-controversial, to stop rocking the 
boat, to trim back a bit, for example, on 
aggressive investigative reporting. 

“‘T would remind them that attacks on 
the press are nothing new in this coun- 
try,’ he said. *‘As the nation has grown 
more sophisticated and intellectual, so 
have the legal attacks against the press. 
10 


We must neither lose our heads or our 
nerve over the fact—but . . . know the 
legal challenge is inevitable. And prepare 
for it.” 


Handicapped 
employment 
study urged 


Newspapers hire employees with al- 
most every conceivable disability, in- 
cluding mental retardation, while radio 
and television stations are more re- 
stricted in hiring persons with certain 
types of handicaps, according to the re- 
sults of a survey conducted by the Soci- 
ety of Professional Journalists/Sigma 
Delta Chi committee on the handi- 
capped. 

The committee has recommended that 
its study on handicapped hiring practices 
in the media be continued for another 
year due to lack of time for further inves- 
tigation. One of its problems was the low 
number of responses to the survey. As of 
October 24, only 138 out of 1,680 survey 
questionnaires had been returned. 

The committee said, however, that in 
the next year it does plan to make a 
closer examination of the problems of 
the handicapped regarding work in the 
broadcasting field and to look into what 
specific factors make handicapped 
workers unsuitable for jobs in this area. 

In general, the survey showed that the 
media hires very few handicapped 
people. The committee’s report said this 
was “‘generally attributed to a lack of 
applicants.’’ Also, the report said, 
‘‘many professionals commented that if 
handicapped individuals did apply, often 
they were not qualified. After citing a 
lack of applicants, the vast majority did, 
however, state that they would hire the 
best qualified candidate (handicapped or 
non-handicapped) for any position.” 

The report continued that: *‘Those 
who do employ or who have employed 
handicapped persons stated that there 
were no major differences between the 
handicapped and non-handicapped 
employee in such areas as productivity, 
work attitude, and acceptance of and by 
co-workers. 

“The major problems listed in the hir- 
ing of the handicapped,’’ the survey 
showed, ‘‘were lack of access to 
facilities and difficulty in handling 
equipment. The biggest alterations 
needed by those hiring the handicapped 
were adding ramps, curb cuts, modifying 
job stations and modifying restrooms.” 


National, regional 
SPJ officers elected 


In the only contested race for national 
officership in the Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, Steven 
Dornfeld, political writer for the Min- 
neapolis Tribune , defeated Ron Willnow, 
assistant managing editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, for the position of na- 
tonal treasurer. 

Dornfeld posted 
Willnow’s 157. 

During the convention, Jean Otto, 
editor of the Op-Ed page of the Mil- 
waukee Journal became the first woman 
to assume SDX presidency. She moved 
up from president-elect. She was first 
elected to national office in 1976. 

In other uncontested officer races, 
Howard Graves, Associated Press 
bureau chief in Portland, Oregon, moved 
up to president-elect and Charles Novitz, 
managing director of the Independent 
Television News Association and 1978- 
79 treasurer of SPJ, became secretary. 

Bert Bostrom, associate professor of 
journalism at Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity, was re-elected vice-president for . 
campus chapter affairs. 

Four newspaper reporters and an as- 
sociate journalism professor were 
elected regional directors of the SPJ. 

Michael Kelly, business writer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer was named di- 
rector of region 4 to serve Ohio, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia and Western 
Pennsylvania. 

David Offer, managing editor of the La 
Crosse (Wisc.) Tribune, was named di- 
rector of region 6 serving North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Robert Rawitch, staff writer for the 
Los Angeles Times, was named director 
of region 11 serving California, Nevada, 
Arizona and Hawaii. 

Frank Sutherland, Jr., a reporter for 
the Nashville Tennessean, was reelected 
regional director for region 12, covering 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee and Ronald Lovell, associate 
professor of journalism at Oregon State 
University was named director of region 
10, covering Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Alaska. 


NBC’s Small, wins 


Wells Memorial Key 

William Small, president of NBC 
News, won this year’s Society of Profes- 
sional Journalism, Sigma Delta Chi Wells 
Memorial Key. 

The Wells Memorial key is the highest 
honor that can be conferred on a SPJ/ 
SDX member. 

Floyd Arpan, professor of journalism 
at Indiana University, was awarded this 
year’s SPJ/SDX Distinguished Teaching 
in Journalism Award. 


198 votes to 
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SPJ/SDX gives top marks to collegians 


The Mark of Excellence competition conducted annually by 
the Society of Professional Journalists/Sigma Delta Chi for 
college journalists includes news and feature photography 
categories. 

This year’s photo winners were on display at last week’s 
annual convention of the society in New York with the news 
category award going to Thomas J. Powell of Woodstown, 
New Jersey, a student at Ohio University in Athens. Powell 
won with his photo of one man’s struggle to revive a 75-year- 
old man trapped in the crash of a car. Powell made the 

photograph while an intern at the Wichita Beacon. 


In Feature photography, Bill Wax, a photographer with the 
Independent Florida Alligator, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, won for his series of photographs of another university 
student—Wendy Stoeker, the world’s only competitive diver 
without arms. Excerpts here are from the series which shows 
the student in diving form, in her room, taking class notes, and 

making a routine morning run up stadium steps. 


Scott Willis, an Ohio State Uni- 


SS ne G G2) Ww versity senior, captured the Soci- 
BOA. NT NRE ety of Professional Journalists/ 
Kt En a Sigma Delta Chi Mark of Excel- 


Al lence Award in editorial cartoon- 
\ ing with a collection of his work 
\ for the Ohio State Lantern and 
the Stanford Daily. 


Buckeye fans watch for the white smoke that will signal the selection of a new coach | 
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Rep. Wright issues warning 
on press-Congress relations 


By Andrew Radolf 


House Majority Leader James Wright 
(D-Tex) stated the press’ coverage of 
Congress and the U.S. government has 
become an ‘‘unequal contest’’ which has 
‘*srown to unhealthy proportions”’ at the 
annual convention of the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists/Sigma Delta Chi in 
New York. 

He was speaking as a member of a 
panel addressing the question, “‘Why 
don’t they love us out there?” 

Rep. Wright maintained the poor state 
of relations between the government and 
the press threatened ‘‘to choke off the 
sort of free, frank, and unguarded inter- 
play between us that is so essential to 
both our functions’? and blamed a 
“‘Woodward and Bernstein syndrome 
that has developed among some report- 
ers’? as a major cause of the situation 

““Not all but some (reporters) have 
concluded that their surest route to fame 
and fortune is to scandalize and bring 
down some important official of the gov- 
ernment,”’ he continued. ‘‘On our side, 
more and more public officials privately 
despair of ever getting fair treatment at 
the hands of newsmen who they feel 
have deliberately or unconsciously allied 
themselves in advance as enemies of gov- 
ernment policy. The press does have some 
responsibility not to posture itself auto- 
maticaily as government’s adversary.” 

Rep. Wright also asserted that ‘‘occa- 
sionally real news is missed’’ by report- 
ers posing questions of ‘frivolous con- 
‘cern,’ adding ‘‘the news which titillates 
is not always the important news of the 
day.” 

To illustrate his point, he said stories 
on “‘the so-called Koreagate scandal”’ 
supplanted coverage of Congress’ efforts 
“to pull the country out of the doldrums 
of recession’ and exposes on Bert 
Lance prevented the President from get- 
ting news on energy, the economy, and 
foreign policy ‘‘on the front pages of the 
Washington Post and the New York 
Times.” 

He also criticized the press for paying 
““scant recognition” to legislative efforts 
regarding the trade bill and synthetic fuels 
and focusing instead on ‘‘such peripheral 
questions as a legislative pay raise’’ and 
aberrant voting machines. 

““And yesterday (Nov. 14) with 
monumental developments in the Iranian 
situation and two major bills scheduled 
for action in the House,’ Rep. Wright 
concluded, ‘‘the news conference was 
dominated by questions about whether a 
certain congressman should be allowed 
to sleep in his office.”’ 

Rep. Wright drew applause from the 
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audience when he castigated the press 
for ‘‘portraying as a national foreign pol- 
icy calamity’’ President Carter’s refer- 
ence to Montezuma’s revenge in Mexico 
last February while ‘‘scarcely’’ telling 
the American people the President had 
delivered a speech for 25 minutes in 
Spanish to the Mexican Congress and 
nation. 

‘It was the first time an American 
president had dignified and honored a 
foreign audience by committing an entire 
speech in their language,’ he declared. 
‘It was a sensitive speech, disclosing an 
understanding of Mexico’s deep yearn- 
ings and aspirations . . . John F. Ken- 
nedy spoke one sentence in German in 
Berlin and was publicly celebrated 
throughout the free world.”’ 

Rep. Wright warned his audience that 
“if journalism insists upon creating a 
contest between itself and government, it 
feeds the very forces which would de- 
stroy us both.”’ 

Instead of continuing the contest, he 
called for a ‘‘spirit of mutual trust, 
mutual faith, mutual hope’’ between the 
government and the press in serving the 
public. 

“No other institutions are so indispen- 
sable to a nation’s freedom as a free 
press and a free legislature. We need 
each other. America needs both. For 
good or bad, we can never be divorced.” 

Appearing on the panel with Rep. 
Wright were Robert Schulman, news crit- 
ic of the Louisville Times, Prof. Herbert 
Gans of Columbia University’s depart- 
ment of sociology, and Reed Irvine of 
Media Accuracy, Inc. 

Schulman noted that since the 1960’s 
the press has “‘lost much of its kinship 
with the middle class”’ by developing ‘‘a 
hostility toward business and profes- 
sional establishments.”’ 

Calling on the press ‘‘to reassess its 
own performance,’’ he said the press 
needs to establish ‘a new tone. Skeptical 
where appropriate but not hostility. We 
owe businessmen and public officials the 
right to be considered innocent until 
proven guilty and.a guaranteed privilege 
of simultaneous rebuttal when they are 
to be attacked.”’ 

Irvine, whose organization monitors 
the media’s news coverage, criticized 
reporters for writing about only those 
events which support their own political 
views and ignoring contrary evidence. 

He singled out the Washington Post in 
his speech, stating it devoted most of its 
space to liberal causes such as the Equal 
Rights Amendment, abortion, and anti- 
nuclear demonstrations and failed to 
cover fairly the opposing sides of those 
issues. 


Prof. Gans, author of Deciding What's 
News, said the public’s distrust of the 
press resulted from ‘‘a basic structural 
fault in this country’’ which caused — 
people to distrust any group with power 
and authority. 

The professor urged that one solution 
to the problem may be the creation of a 
National Endowment for the News — 
which will enable the media to develop 
avenues for members of the public to — 
present their problems directly to top 
elected officials. He termed the types of 
stories coming out of such a dialogue | 
“‘bottom-up news.” 


Kenaf test results 
ready in January 


The cubing of Kenaf was completed in 
mid-September and the results of test 
runs of the paper made from the Kenaf 
will be disclosed after the January 11 
meeting of the ANPA newsprint commit- 
tee in Washington D.C. 

This was the update given by Donald 
N. Soldwedel, publisher and general 
manager of the Yuma (Ariz.) Sun and 
chairman of the ANPA newsprint com- 
mittee, in response to questions from . 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

The chairman said problems were en- 
countered in the cubing of Kenaf. The 
problems surfaced when 8 year old 
equipment for cubing alfalfa was used to 
cube Kenaf into 1” x 1” x 2” units. Kenaf 
is light and requires more density to cube 
than alfalfa. Breakdowns resulted from 
the increase in pressure requirements 
and one cubing unit caught on fire from 
friction. 

Soldwedel in his June, 1979, ANPA/RI 
Production Management Conference re- 
port said the Kenaf project had attracted 
interest from several additional news- 
print companies. The company doing the 
experimental work, he said, had asked 
not to be identified. 

One crop of Kenaf, a fibrous material 
that grows to the height of 14 feet, can be 
grown on One irrigable acre each year. It 
is theoretically possible that Arizona and 
the Imperial Valley area of Southern 
California can supply nearly 6 million 
tons of Kenaf to the U.S. newsprint in- 
dustry. This represents the entire pulp 
needs for one year. 


Named president 


Robert Krefting has been named pres- 
ident, CBS Publications, the consumer 
publishing division of CBS Inc. Krefting, 
who succeeds John S. Suhler as head of 
the division, was vicepresident and 
group publisher of its Special Interest 
Magazine Group, one of five divisional 
operating units. The group publishes five 
monthlies—World Tennis, Sea, Road & 
Track, Cycle World, Pickup, Van & 4 
Wheel Drive—and more than sixty news- 
stand specialty magazines. 
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| Press urged to compromise 
on newsroom search bill 


By John Consoli 


The press must be willing to support a 
compromise ‘“‘First Amendment”’ bill 
that will prohibit the searching of news- 
rooms by law enforcement officials, As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney General Philip 
Heymann told attendees at the annual 
Society of Professional Journalists/ 
Sigma Delta Chi convention last week. 

“If the press insists on coming up with 
its own version of the bill,” Heymann 
said, “it will never come to be.” 

Heymann said a Justice Department 
bill, supported by the Carter Administra- 
tion, which prohibits the use of warrants 
to search for any material produced for 
dissemination to the public, is stuck in 
Senate and House subcommittees along 
with several other versions of the bill. 

““We haven’t succeeded in moving it,”’ 
he said. *‘There has to be somebody else 
besides the Federal Law Enforcement 
agency lobbying for a First Amendment 
bill,’ he added. 

Heymann said there is more likelihood 
that the Justice Department recom- 
mended bill, the First Amendment Pri- 
vacy Protection Act of 1979, would be 
approved than the other bills because it 
is narrower in scope. 

The Justice Department bill would 
protect the notes, drafts of articles, film 
footage and tape recordings of all print 
and broadcast reporters, authors and 
‘“‘even pamphleteers’’ from being 
searched for by law enforcement offi- 
cials. 

The other bills in Congressional sub- 
committees would extend this protection 
further—to all ‘‘innocent’’ parties not 
charged with a crime. 

Heymann said, ‘‘What’s going to kill 
passage of such a bill is to include cover- 
age of other interests that have no part in 
the dissemination of information.” 

He said many press representatives 
have taken the position that such a 
‘First Amendment”’ bill should cover all 
citizens, not just the press. ‘‘This would 
be a disaster for law enforcement,’’ he 
said. “‘It’s just too much to accept.” 

He indicated that with the press seek- 
ing passage of the broader protection 
bills and the Justice Department seeking 
passage of the narrower protection bill, 
that none of them would come to be. 

He urged the press to take advantage 
of a ‘‘landmark moment’’ in history, 
where a sometime ‘‘adversary’’ to the 
press—the Justice Department—has 
proposed a bill to protect the press. 

‘“‘The Federal Law Enforcement 
agency is willing to give away a power 
the (Supreme) court said we have,”’ 


Heymann said. *‘The media should take 
advantage of it.” 

Robert Lewis, Newhouse News Ser- 
vice, Washington (D.C.) Bureau and 
chairman of the SPJ/SDX Freedom of 
Information Committee, said the press 
was willing to support a First Amend- 
ment protection bill, but that Heymann 
had ‘‘completely ignored’’ some “‘seri- 
ous loopholes’’ in the Justice Depart- 
ment bill. 

Lewis said, for example, that the bill 


would permit searches of newsrooms if 
the information sought related to na- 
tional security. He said this would permit 
law enforcement agencies to search 
newsroms for information similar to the 
Pentagon papers. 

Lewis said while many members of the 
press ‘‘would like to believe that the 
First Amendment of the Constitution 
cover the press’’ the Zurcher vs. Sanford 
Daily Supreme Court decision “‘leads us 
to believe otherwise.” 

Lewis said the press has ‘‘no choice 
but to support legislative relief.”’ 

Heymann said he believes the U.S. 
Supreme Court ‘‘would sustain” a bill 
overruling its Sanford Daily decision, 
which upheld a police search of a college 
newspaper's newsroom. 


Columnists favor blackout 
on Campaign coverage 


By Lenora Williamson 


Two syndicated columnists—Mary 
McGrory and William F. Buckley, Jr.— 
agreed that a moratorium on writing 
about presidential hopefuls from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas or New 
Year’s might be a capital idea. 

But CBS newsman Walter Cronkite, in 
the role of surprise guest moderator for a 
Society of Professional Journalists/ 
Sigma Delta Chi panel, spoke up in dis- 
agreement during the convention in New 
York, November 16. 

McGrory forecast a “‘long, arduous, 


tedious campaign”’ of overkill—*‘twelve 
months of this stuff will be a little grind- 
ing.” 


McGrory declared she won't write a 
single word of copy about any one in the 
race between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas and Buckley endorsed the idea. 

Cronkite said he had to interject be- 
cause he disagreed with both columnists 
and with the audience applause which 
followed suggestion of the holiday 
hiatus. “‘I disagree that we should ignore 
or reduce coverage at this stage of the 
game—that’s a dereliction of duty.”’ 

McGrory earlier declared somebody 
ought to say a good word about “‘reti- 
cence.’’ She added she was not saying 
the press shouldn’t talk about Chap- 
paquiddick; but ‘‘every time that Joan 
Kennedy says, ‘I’m going to answer all 
your questions,’ I want to say ‘don’t.’ ”’ 

The columnist is of the opinion Joan 
Kennedy shouldn’t “‘be put through the 
wringer—just the essential fact of their 
lives together would be enough to ex- 
plain the difficulties she is having.”’ 

Saying there should be a limit to all 
such private lives’ preoccupation, 
McGrory hastened to add, ‘‘It’s not that 
I don’t like gossip,”’ revealing she reads 
“The Ear’? column in the Washington 
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Star first and then turns to her horos- 
cope. 

McGrory thinks that *‘one of our own, 
James Gannon (executive editor of the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune), de- 
serves a pat on the back for proposing 
the idea of a debate between candidates. 
Otherwise, if we aren’t going to get 
them in a studio, under lights, the whole 
thing would be mired in a discussion of 
private lives.’’ 

Buckley said it seems to him ‘‘the cen- 
tral episode”’ in the coming months is the 
Ted Kennedy contest. 

Buckley termed Ronald Reagan front 
runner in the Republican Party, but 
warned that *“‘Americans have a way of 
getting tired of front runners.” 

Added Buckley, ‘‘My guess is that Mr. 
Reagan is something more than an 
ephemeral favorite. Connally has to take 
him on, and take him on directly.’” How- 
ever, Buckley added another guess: Re- 
agan ‘‘will prevail.’’ 


Tells why he quit 


John McCormally, 57, editor and pub- 
lisher, Burlington (la.) Hawk Eye, re- 
signed August 28, informing readers: ‘‘I 
face long-term treatment for alcoholism, 
a disease I’ve had for many years.”’ 
McCormally is remaining a member of 
the Harris Group while undergoing 
treatment. He joined the Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News in 1950 as a reporter. He 
became editor in 1963 and was in that 
post when the News won its Pulitzer 
Prize for public service. He took over as 
editor and publisher of the Hawk Eye in 
1968. He was praised by President Carter 
as ‘“‘one of the finest editors in the coun- 
try,’’ when the President visited Bur- 
lington last August. 
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Journalists examine 
ethical questions 


By Bill Gloede 


e A newspaper owner gets too in- 
volved in his community—as far as his 
newsroom staff is concerned—so the 
staff takes out an ad opposing their 
employer’s actions. 

e An undercover reporting team 
dupes city officials and members of the 
underworld alike by posing as employees 
in a bar that’s actually an investigative 
front. 


e A broadcast reporter scoops the 
U.S. Supreme Court four times in one 
year by releasing the contents of its deci- 
sions before it does. 


e And a reporter from upstate New 
York derails the gravy train for scores of 
book reviewers who had been selling 
freebie review copies to retail 
bookstores. 


Besides the recent controversies over 
court interpretations of the First 
Amendment, the question of ethics in 
newspaper publishing has become 
perhaps the most argued subject among 
reporters. The four cases described 
above were laid on the table last week by 
the people who were involved for the 
members of the Society of Professional 
Journalists/Sigma Delta Chi to hash out 
over the next year. 

Frank Wright, the managing editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, rapped front 
office involvement in a newspaper’s 
community. 

Said Wright, ‘‘Our policy of front of- 
fice involvement got us in trouble right 
away.” 

He detailed the scenario in which the 
owner of the Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Co., John Cowles Jr., became closely in- 
volved in lobbying and fund raising for 
the construction of a domed sports 
stadium in downtown Minneapolis. 

Cowles, early this year, became in- 
volved as the chairman of the Greater 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Stadium Task Force, an organization 
formed to lobby in behalf of the stadium 
in the state legislature and to raise funds 
for land acquisition among the city’s bus- 
iness community. 

To that fund raising campaign, Cowles 
contributed some $4.9 million on behalf 
of the company. And the land on which 
the proposed stadium was to be built was 
located less than a block away from the 
Star & Tribune offices—on several par- 
cels of land, some smaller plots under 
Star & Tribune ownership. 


All of this, according to Wright, 
“didn’t sit too well with some of the 
readers.”’ 
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So the paper’s ombudsman, Dick 
Cunningham, wrote a readers’ advocate 
column about the stadium issue. Cowles, 
interviewed in the column, said, ‘“There 
is a maturity factor. Neither paper 
should be a prisoner of our critics—there 
will always be people who will be sus- 
picious. He then went on to explain the 
‘‘functional distance’ he’s put between 
himself and his newsrooms. He resigned 
as editor of both papers over a decade 
ago and has even moved the corporate 
headquarters out of the Star & Tribune 
building. He is currently considering 
changing the corporate name. 

Cowles answers failed to satisfy the 
newsroom, however. People there felt 
that although Cowles did not attempt to 
influence the newspaper’s coverage of 
the controversy surrounding the stadium 
proposal, it may appear to some readers 
as if he did. 

On March 1, 1979, the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the pages of the 
Tribune: 

‘As journalists, our responsibility is to 
be dispassionate and fair in covering pub- 
lic issues. Our role is to report, not to 
participate in these issues. Because we 
work for the Minneapolis Tribune, we 
recognize some people may question our 
fidelity to that principle when John 
Cowles Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Star & Tribune Co., is a leading advocate 
in the debate over whether and where the 
sports stadium should be built. We 
bought this advertisement to assure our 
readers that our professional principles 
have not been undermined by Cowles 
involvement in the stadium issue. We 
neither advocate nor oppose building a 
stadium, domed or un-domed, at any lo- 
cation. Furthermore, neither Cowles nor 
any other company executive has tried to 
influence the Tribune’s coverage of this 
issue. But to prevent even an appearance 
of such a conflict of interest, we believe 
management should avoid a leadership 
role in sensitive political and economic 
issues.” ! 

The ad was signed by 45 Tribune 
newsroom staffers. 

Shortly after the ad ran, Cowles met 
with his staff and explained his position. 
The situation has remained status quo 
since then, according to Wright. 

He explained, “‘I don’t know that 
there are any easy solutions. Newspa- 
pers aren't like all other corporations— 
or all other businesses—we are in the com- 
munity, but we are not necessarily of 
that community. Credibility is all we 
Sellag 

In another ethics issue, Pam Zekman, 
a member of the Chicago Sun-Times in- 


vestigative team that broke the ‘‘Mir- 
age’’ story, told the SDX journalists that 
the team ‘“‘knew we were carrying the 
technique of undercover reporting one 
step further.” 

She explained that before the staff 
began the project, which included setting 
up a business in a bar to expose alleged 
corruption among Chicago city inspec- 
tors, the Sun-Times legal staff and a bat- 
tery of specialized lawyers set strict 
ground rules. The story, compiled after a 
year’s work, was a blockbuster. But the 
ethics involved may have cost the teama 
Pulitzer Prize this year. The story was 
considered a shoe-in by many observers. 
But members of the Pulitzer Committee 
stated that they felt the story could have 
been obtained through more conven- 
tional reporting techniques and one even 
alleged that the story took journalism in 
the wrong direction. 

Zekman took issue with the committee 
comments, saying first that there was no 
other way to get the story and second 
that she regarded the statement about 
journalistic direction to be the casting of 
an aspersion on the newspaper. 

Her advice to her colleagues is: 
“Don’t break the law; make sure it’s an 
important’ enough story to warrent un- 
dercover reporting; and use undercover 
reporting as a last resort.” 

Tim O’Brien, ABC-tv’s Supreme 
Court correspondent, told the journalists 
that he has endured much flack from var- 
ied sources for breaking court stories be- 
fore the court does. 

But unless he can find some ‘*compel- 
ling reason’’ not to air his scoops, he 
says he’ll go with them, despite the criti- 
cism. 


Suggestions made 
to combat press laws 


What can journalists and journalism 
organizations do to combat anti-press 
legislation and court decisions? 

Bob Lewis of Newhouse Newspapers 
and chairman of the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, 
suggests three things: ‘ 

(1) “‘We can make our voices heard in 
Congress and State Capitals. As force- 
fully as possible, we can let legislators 
and judges know how we feel about in- 
trusions on the First Amendment’s free 
press guarantee. 

(2) ““‘We can do a better job of show- 
ing readers and viewers their stake in a 
vigorous, independent press. 

(3) *“‘We can, if necessary, take a more 
active role in elections. At the very least 
we can demonstrate our thanks to legis- 
lators who share our concerns for a free 
press by giving them our votes and our 
contributions. 
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‘Adman blasts ‘biased’ 
business news coverage 


By Bill Gloede 


On October 24, 1979, CBS Evening 
News presented its account of the third 
quarter profit increases reported by sev- 
eral major oil companies earlier in the 
day. 

One of those oil companies, Mobil, 
disagreed with the accuracy of the CBS 
News report, so much so that the com- 
pany set out to correct what it saw as 
“‘manufactured news’’ with a heavily 
copy oriented print ad that ran in 12 
newspapers and four magazines (includ- 
ing E&P) across the country. 

On October 10, 1979, CBS-tv in New 
York ran a consumer report that its local 
news program which questioned the ad- 
vertising claims of several firms which 
produce and market over-the-counter 
pain relievers. In response to that report, 
the Bristol-Myers Company, one of the 
first named in the report, filed a $25 mil- 
lion libel suit against the station for what 
it described as ‘‘false and malicious re- 
marks’’ about two of its products, Buff- 
erin and Excedrin. 

As a growing number of print and 
broadcast investigative reporters expand 
their search for news into the business 
sector, big business is growing more 
militant. 

To Leonard S. Matthews, president of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the trend of investigative re- 
porters delving deeper into private busi- 
ness concerns bodes ill for both business 
and its consumers. His complaint is not 
with reportorial investigations of 
business—he concedes that there are 
businesses that are less than ethical—but 
he is ‘‘miffed,”’ in his own terms, at what 
he perceives as a lack of balance in most 
such reporting. 

“‘T believe that in some respects we 
could already be knee-deep in the Orwel- 
lian 1984 world,”’ he stated before a re- 
cent gathering of advertising people in 
New York, ‘‘but instead of one ministry 
of truth building from which all infor- 
mation comes, we have the news de- 
partments of the networks, a sizable 
number of local tv stations, and other 
media as well.”’ 

Matthews believes that much of the 
news media is guided by the thought that 
“‘Big business is a natural enemy of us 
all.’ He speaks of a ‘‘mutually healthy 
relationship’’ shared among advertisers, 
agencies and the media which, in his 
words, ‘“‘has been impaired (in recent 
years) by the over-zealous actions of a 
small but very visible group of investiga- 
tive reporters who have made a practice 
of slugging the advertisers while their as- 
sociates in the sales department were ac- 
cepting an order from the same com- 


pany.”’ 

In a conversation with E&P, Matth- 
ews attributed part of the perceived 
problem to a general unwillingness of 
business people to respond publicly to 
allegations levied in the news media. He 
believes there is good reason for that 
unwillingness to speak to television (and, 
to a lesser extent, print reporters) when a 
business is accused of unethical, illegal 
or unfair practices. On television, he 
says, reporters are professional enter- 
tainers. Business people, for the most 
part, feel they’re at a tremendous dis- 
advantage when confronted by such 
people before the public eye. 

“There have been some efforts to set 
the record straight, although we all know 
it’s tough to set anything straight when 
you're fighting the guys who own the 
podium,’’ said Matthews during his New 
York advertising address. ‘‘Too often, 
whenever a government agency or pres- 
sure group levels an accusation at some 
segment of business, the accusation is 
reported on television (and in other 
media), and sometimes with a few addi- 
tional barbs from the reporters them- 
selves. Rarely is an industry given an 
opportunity to reply—to balance the 
story in the same program or forum,”’ he 
stated. 

Illustrating his point, Matthews con- 
tinued, ‘‘Exxon tried to cooperate with 
NBC on a recent Aruba refinery story, 
only to see the comments of one execu- 
tive alluded to as evasive and those of 
another executive edited from 42 min- 
utes of tape to 41 seconds on the air so as 
to exclude the most cogent parts. On the 
other hand, if a company refused to 
cooperate, that fact is presented by the 
newscasters as evidence that the com- 
pany must have something to hide.” 

Matthews address was mainly con- 
cerned with television news because the 
forum he was addressing was a 
television-oriented presentation. He said 
he wasn’t singling out tv because it was 
more biased than the other media but 
because it reaches more people. He then 
added, ‘‘Many of the same things could 
be said about over-zealous, crusading, 
self-styled investigative reporters in 
newspapers and magazines.”’ 

When asked by E&P to identify what 
he would consider a model of good busi- 
ness reporting, Matthews said, ‘‘Gener- 
ally, I think the Wall Street Journal is 
good.’’ He said he’d also seen many 
newspapers, mostly with smaller circula- 
tion figures and located in the West and 
the South, which did an excellent job of 
reporting business. 

He said he doesn’t think the bad feel- 
ings in the business community could 
lead to more selective placement of ad- 
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vertising schedules. But the animosity 
now being generated by what many 
businessmen see as unbalanced reporting 
could lead to a rash of lawsuits, he be- 
lieves. 

“‘There’s a need for prompt action,”’ 
he says, ‘‘because we’ ve passed the time 
when anti-business propaganda was 
merely an inconvenience or annoyance. 
Today, with government pressures build- 
ing and all this talk about nationalization 
in some sense, business and the entire 
free enterprise system need to be sup- 
ported by media—their natural ally. 
We're not asking for bias in our favor— 
only objective, balanced presentations of 
business-advertising news.”’ 


Labor Dept. probes 
Philadelphia Journal 


The Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor is 
investigating the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Journal for possible infractions of federal 
wage standards. 

The Wage and Hour Division concerns 
itself primarily with overtime and 
minimum wage violations and illegal 
child labor practices, according to John 
Craven, assistant regional administrator 
for the division in Philadelphia. 

Wage and Hour refused to divulge any 
details on the nature of the investigation 
of the Journal, which is published by 
Quebecor Inc. until after it was com- 
pleted. 

Tony Tierno, the Journal’s controller, 
said Wage and Hour was conducting ‘‘a 
routine audit to make sure we’re in com- 
pliance with standard labor practices. 
We're waiting for them to get back to us 
to see if we have any liability.”’ 

The controller said he ‘“‘was not aware 
of any complaints’? made against the 
paper by any of its employees and added 
that Wage and Hour asked for ‘‘normal”’ 
records in such matters as salaries, job 
descriptions, time with the company, 
and number of hours worked. 

““We have not intentionally done any- 
thing that was improper,’ Tierno con- 
cluded. 


National ad contest 
draws 700 entries 


The Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times presented 84 advertising awards at 
the Second Annual Gute Awards presen- 
tation in Louisville, on October 30. 
Nearly 700 advertiser, agency executives 
and newspaper staff members attended 
the presentation. 

The Gute contest was established to 
recognize outstanding examples of 
newspaper advertising published in the 
Louisville papers. Representatives from 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
judged the nearly 700 entries, selecting 
34 Gute winners and 50 Certificate of 
Merit winners. 
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Two weekly publishers 
challenge joint pact 


The trial of a Federal Court suit chal- 
lenging the joint operating agreement of 
the San Francisco Examiner and the San 
Francisco Chronicle under the Newspa- 
per Preservation Act opened November 
19 in San Francisco Federal District 
Court. 

The action brought by the Pacific Sun, 
a Marin County weekly, and the Ber- 
keley Barb, an alternative East Bay 
weekly, also names as defendants the 
Hearst Corporation and the San Fran- 
cisco Printing Company Inc., the agency 
owned jointly by the two dailies which 
performs all their business, production 
and printing functions. 

The Pacific Sun, published since 1963, 
filed the original suit in 1975, charging 
that its San Francisco edition failed be- 
cause the Chronicle and Examiner’s joint 
Operating agreement drove Bay Area ad- 
vertising rates up to ‘‘monopolistic 
levels.” The Sun, with a circulation of 
20,000, claimed that some newspaper 
advertisers do not have sufficient funds 
to purchase ads in competitive newspa- 
pers like the Sun and the Barb. 

Hut Landon, the Sun’s assistant pub- 
lisher, asserts that if the weeklies win the 
case, similar joint operating agreements 
around the country may be in jeopardy. 

The opening day saw the selection of a 


six-person jury and opening statements 
by both sides. It is estimated the trial 
will last four weeks. 

The case is divided into two parts. The 
first phase, now underway, will deal only 
with whether the joint operation agree- 
ment qualifies the newspapers for 
exemption from anti-trust laws under the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. 

The second part will be concerned 
with damages claimed by the Sun as a 
result of alleged anti-trust violations. 

The Sun’s publisher, Steve McNam- 
ara, former Sunday editor of the 
Examiner, told Epiror & PuBLISHER: 

“This is really a simple case. The 
question is whether the Examiner and 
Chronicle had to enter into a joint agree- 
ment to keep from failing. Our conten- 
tions is that they did not and that there 
were other alternatives open to them. 
But they merged to wipe out competition 
and make more money.” 

McNamara conceded that if the week- 
lies lose the first round of the trial there 
probably will not be a second one. 

The plaintiffs also include Cadillac As- 
sociates, a San Francisco Employment 
Bureau, that claims it is one of the adver- 
tisers hurt by the merger. 

The trial is being heard by Judge Wil- 
liam A. Ingram. 


L.A. Times orders 
platemaking system 


Los Angeles Times has placed an order 
with Western Litho Plate for three total 
systems platemaking lines, the first to be 
installed in early 1980. 

Each line includes the high-speed 
Lith-X-Pozer II Multiple Exposure Unit 
which can produce four single-page 
plates per minute. The Lith-X-Pozer II 
has the capability of retaining the nega- 
tive in the vacuum frame, exposing up to 
99 single-page plates from each negative, 
and then returning the negative back to 
the machine operator. 

Also included in the total systems lines 
are the Thermoline Heat-set Ovens 
which will be installed in tandem with the 
Lith-X-Pozer and the 38D Lithoplater. 
The ovens enable the total systems lines 
to turn out plates capable of twice the 
length of run of a standard wipe-on plate. 


PIA endorses 
Lowell museum 


The Printing Industries of America 
(PIA), in a board of directors meeting on 
October 25, 1979, endorsed the estab- 
lishment of a National Printing Museum 
in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Two organizations, the independent 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun newspaper and the 
book and directory printing firm, Courier 
Corporation of Lowell, are joining to- 
gether to establish a national museum in 
that city. (See E&P July 28). 


Union protests 
assignment of 
non-affiliates 


A dispute between the photoen- 
graver’s local and the New York News 
over the union affiliations of 20 workers 
assigned to the paper’s letterflex system 
resulted in a work stoppage that kept 
350,000 copies of its one star and country 
editions off the streets the night of 
November 15. 

The two sides agreed to go to arbitra- 
tion at 10 P.M., and 1.3 million copies of 
the News’ three and four star editions 
reached its readers. 

The News had awarded jurisdiction 
over its letterflex operations to Local 1-P 
of New York Lithographers and Photo- 
engravers Union when the system began 
operating last June. 

The controversy involved workers 
from other craft unions, particularly 
stereotypers, who had moved over to the 
letterflex department after automation 
eliminated their jobs. 

According to Stanley Aslanian, presi- 
dent of the photoengraver’s local, the 
News failed to honor contractural agree- 
ments requiring those workers from 
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other departments to join his union by 
November 15. 

‘“We have a union shop clause in our 
contract,’ he stated. ‘All of a sudden 
the Daily News said it didn’t think they 
(the 20 workers) have to join our union. 
All we ask is that management live up to 
its part of the agreement. I have plenty of 
unemployed members the News 
could’ve put in there (letterflex). In ef- 
fect, they're taking away our jobs.” 

Aslanian maintained that until the dis- 
pute the News had been ‘‘delighted”’ 
with the job his union was doing in train- 
ing workers to handle the letterflex 
start-up. 

““We had a good unit going,”’ he said, 
adding that he did not know why the 
paper acted as it did. “‘They’ve been 
playing some games.”’ 

Aslanian asserted that Local 1-P al- 
lows its members to belong to two or 
more unions and that he has had ‘‘no 
problems’’ with any of the other craft 
unions since the letterflex start-up. 

A management spokesman for the 
News, marketing director Jonathan 
Thompson, called the photoengravers’ 
action “‘totally illegal and unjustified. 
This is not a strike issue, and we intend 
to seek damages.” 

Thompson explained that the workers 
who had moved to letterflex operations 


had offered to pay dues to the photoen- 
gravers’ union ‘“‘twice during negotia- 
tions’”’ on November 15. 

‘‘For the engravers that wasn’t good 
enough,’’ Thompson remarked, com- 
menting that the News believed the con- 
tract did not require the workers to be- 
come members of Local 1-P. ““You can- 
not force somebody to join a union 
against his will as long as he agrees to 
pay dues. Even ina union shop a person 
doesn’t have to be a member as long as 
he pays his dues.”’ 

A Local 1-P official said the photoen- 
gravers rejected the offer because ‘‘union 
members do more than pay dues. They 
also participate in running the local.” 


Letterflex manager 
joins N.Y. News 


The New York Daily News announced 
the appointment of Paul D. Biskup as its 
manager of platemaking for the letterflex 
system. 

Biskup comes to the News from Let- 
terflex Systems in Lexington, Mass. 
where he was regional manager of sys- 
tems engineering and responsible for all 
phases of equipment installation and 
maintenance. He has supervised more 
than 15 installations of letterflex sys- 
tems. 
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Advertising 


Rate and fee changes urged 


to reduce average ad size 


Mr. Publisher, if you would heed the 
message from a discussion session at the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation convention (Nov. 13), it’s time to 
do some simple arithmetic. 


Sharpen your pencil and figure the ad 
count in relation to the linage. The result 
may suprise you and impel you to follow 
the advice of Dolph Tillotson, publisher 
of the Oskaloosa (lowa). Herald, a 
member of the Boone Group based in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

His basic theme was that the potential 
of new business from small accounts is 
neglected and newspapers are losing a lot 
of revenue. 


He suggested: Divide the total linage 
by the number of ad accounts and if the 
result is more than an average of 35 col- 
umn inches per account there’s a prob- 
lem. An optimum average, he said, is 
between 23 and 25 inches. Some papers 
in his group have reached as low as 20 
inches by spending more time on small- 
space advertisers. 


Tillotson said he found that the 10 
Boone papers doing the best financially 
averaged 26.4 inches per account. Others 
with more that 37 inches per account 
didn’t do as well on the bottom line. 


Travel writers elect 


broadcaster president 


Ted Ryan, travel director of WHIO- 
am-tv in Dayton, Ohio, became the 19th 
president of the Society of American 
Travel Writers at the conclusion of the 
society's 24th annual convention in 
Kona, Hawaii. 

First broadcaster to head the society, 
Ryan has been a member of the SATW 
since 1963. He has held all major offices 
and many committee assignments, and 
was president-elect for the past year. 

As president, Ryan will lead a Society 
of more than 600 travel writers, editors, 
photographers, broadcasters and profes- 
sionals in travel public relations. 

Myra Waldo of New York, travel wri- 
ter and author of Myra Waldo’s Travel 
Guides, was named president-elect of the 
Society. Other officers for 1979-80 are 
Caskie Stinnett of Boston, Mass., travel 
journalist and columnist for the Aflantic 
Monthly, vicepresident; Frank Riley, 
travel editor, Los Angeles magazine, 
secretary; and Jerry Flemmons, travel 
editor, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, trea- 
surer. 


The real dangerous point is reached, 
one participant in the discussion re- 
marked, when only 15 percent of the 
accounts provide 50 percent or more of 
the advertising income. That, he said, is 
leaving too much control in the hands of 
a few advertisers. 

James Boone said the Tuscaloosa 
News ad staff sold more than enough 
small-space ads to offset the loss of a 
major chain store account. 

According to Tillotson the newspa- 
pers’ problem lies in the fact that rate 
cards are weighted too heavily in favor of 
the big advertiser, and so are the sales 
commission schedules. He advocated a 
“‘card ad”’ rate equal to the lowest con- 
tract rate and bonus plans for salesmen 
that encourage ad count more that ad 
size. In one plan, he said, the salesman 
earns $6 per month per ad. In another 
unusual one, the publisher hands out in- 
stant bonuses of $1 for a call on a new 
account and $5 for an order from a new 
account. 

Small ads, Tillotson said, generate 
higher readership. 

As yet, he said in reply to a question, 
he doesn’t know when the idea of in- 
creasing the number of accounts reaches 
the point of diminishing return. 


Free papers conduct 
energy-saving drive 


The National Association of Advertis- 
ing Publishers—a trade association of 
1,100 free-circulation papers—has been 
asked by the White House to conduct a 
nationwide public service program to en- 
courage energy conservation and fight 
inflation. The program which began Oct. 
1 will run through June, 1980. 

NAAP leaders met with White House 
representatives, incuding Anne Wexler, 
special assistant to President Carter, at 
the White House for a briefing on the 
two-pronged public information pro- 
gram. 

NAAP member papers will publish 
weekly columns, feature stories, and 
public service ads on energy conserva- 
tion and inflation-fighting ideas. Three 
special *‘America Today”’ supplements 
also will be published each week during 
the period. On energy, the articles will be 
developed by Omi Walden, DOE, assis- 
tant secretary of conservation and solar 
application. Articles on energy will be 
written by Esther Peterson, special assis- 
tant to the president on consumer affairs. 
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Reject repeal 
of 1st Amendment 
by 2 to 1 margin 


Members of the North Dakota Profes- 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi are 
not wavering in their support of the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

In a survey conducted among its pro- 
fessional journalist members, the North 
Dakota unit of the national society unan- 
imously favored retention of the First 
Amendment ‘‘because of its importance 
in protecting our basic rights.” 

The members rejected unanimously 
the idea that the ‘‘amendment should be 
repealed because the people are apathe- 
tic about their right to a free press.”’ 
They disagreed by a two-thirds margin, 
with the premise that the constitutional 
freedom of the press clause ‘“‘has been 
weakened by U.S. Supreme Court rul- 
ings to the point where it no longer is of 
any practical use.” 

By a margin of two to one, the mem- 
bership opposed calling of a constitu- 
tional convention to revise and strength- 
en the First Amendment. 


While a number of the respondents 
thought that such changes should be left 
to the legislative and not the amendment 
process, they supported—by a two to 
one margin—First Amendment changes 
which would: 


a): specifically guarantee access to 
government meetings and records 


b) provide protection for reporters’ 
confidential sources, notes and materials 


c) prevent searches (particularly of 
newsroom and news files) without a war- 
rant obtained at a public hearing 


d) spell out the doctrine of no prior 
restraint in processing news 


e) protect reporters from having to re- 
veal the state of their mind and their 
thought processes in gathering and writ- 
ing news 


f) allow camera and microphones in 
courtrooms during public trials 


g) reiterate the rule that public officials 
must show deliberate malice or reckless 
disregard for the truth in any action for 
libel 

h) reestablish the malice-reckless dis- 
regard for the truth rule in libel suits 
brought by persons legitimately in the 
news 

i) to protect telephone records of news 
organizations and journalists from secret 
subpoenas by government agencies 


The chapter has approximately 500 
newspaper, radio-television, wire ser- 
vice and magazine news persons and 
journalism education members, most of 
them in North Dakota and northwestern 
Minnesota, according to Alvin E. Aus- 
tin, Grand Forks, secretary-treasurer. 

AZ, 


Circulation 


Hot topic in SNPA group: 
switch from p.m. to a.m. 


How many publishers are thinking 
about changing from evening to morning 
cycles? 

Half a dozen hands went up at a dis- 
cussion session of the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers Association convention 
(Nov. 13) in Boca Raton, Fla. 

Four executives of newspapers in the 
room said they had made the switch in 
the past two years—all successfully. 

The rest of the audience representing 
more than 100 dailies (counting their 
groups) expressed keen interest in the 
report made by William Shearman, sub- 
stituting for his father, Hugh Shearman, 
publisher of the Lake Charles (La.) 
American Press. Bill is news editor. 

Since July 2 when the American Press 
went to the morning schedule, Shearman 
said, it has gained 1,500 weekday and 
2,000 Sunday subscribers, even though 
there have been two price increases. The 
monthly rate is $4.75 and the street sales 
prices are 25¢ weekdays and S0¢ Sun- 
day. 

There has been no boost in advertising 
rates—yet, Shearman said, despite a de- 
finite showing that readers and advertis- 
ers both commend the new product that 
is delivered before 6 a.m. 

An evening paper since 1895, the 
American Press swung its Saturday edi- 
tion to morning 20 years ago. The deci- 
sion to go all the way followed studies of 
comparable dailies in other areas and the 
decision was made early in May. The 
circulation department set the time for 
the change as July 2, a Monday, with a 
32-page edition. Each of the 40,000 
copies contained a packet of instant cof- 
fee and an invitation to subscribers to 
enjoy the new paper while relaxing with 
a cup of coffee. 

One complaint came from a woman 
who said she had always prepared her 
grocery list from the Wednesday evening 
paper, but the grocers generally were 
pleased when they discovered that many 
of their customers were now coming to 
the stores on Thursday with pages torn 
from the same day’s paper. 

Changing readers’ habits were not the 
major problem, according to Bill Shear- 
man, because they were happy with new 
content, such as the stock tables and 
complete box scores—a full page of 
agate was added. Also the paper was re- 
designed but not drastically and a front 
page index running down the left column 
became a welcomed feature. 

The biggest job, Shearman said, was to 
replace the 300 junior carriers with adults 
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but that wasn’t as difficult as some 
feared it would be, since retirees offered 
their early morning services. 

Working hours of employes were 
changed without much complaint and 
wage scales were maintained. There 
were no unions to deal with. 

It was generally agreed at the SNPA 
session that it would be too risky for an 
afternoon-to-morning switch by a news- 
paper that has strong competition in the 
evening field. An alternative would be 
the creation of a new morning edition. 
Roland Weeks Jr, publisher of the 
Biloxi-Gulfport (Miss.) Herald and Sun, 
said a new a.m. edition didn’t hurt the 
p.m. circulation. It has won a core of 
10,000 subscribers while the evening 
paper has gained 3,500 in a few months. 
Evening papers from Mobile, New Or- 
leans and Pascagoula serve the Biloxi 
market. 

Some of the afternoon sales of com- 
petitors from other cities have been cut 
since the Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, a New 
York Times Company unit, moved to the 
morning field and added a Sunrise Final 
off the press at 3 a.m. It has a makeup 
different than that of the regular editions. 

Executives of papers that have made 
the change agreed that a sophisticated 
survey should be made beforehand. A 
simple check of readers’ reaction to a 
proposed switch from evening to morn- 
ing will be deceptive, because there is a 
natural resistance to change. In Gaines- 
ville, publisher W.G. Ebersole related, 
the extensive attitude and market survey 
showed 85 percent in favor, so it was 
“only a 15 percent gamble.”’ 


Post Corp. acquires 
shoppers, printer 


Post Corporation, Appleton, Wisc., 
completed acquisition of Community 
Journals, Inc. and Town & Country 
Publishers/Lithographers, Inc. of subur- 
ban Cleveland, Ohio. 

On September 28 Post said it had 
reached an agreement in principle to ac- 
quire the firms but the transaction was 
subject to negotiation and execution of a 
definitive agreement. 

Community Journals publishes four 
weekly newspapers in the northeastern 
suburbs of Cleveland. Town & Country 
Publishers/Lithographers, Inc. publishes 
three shopping guides in the southeast- 
ern suburban Cleveland area. Town & 
Country also is a web press commercial 
printer with its plant in Bainbridge, Ohio. 


Daily installs 44vdt 
dual CPU system 


Lansing (Mich.) State Journal has in- 
stalled a DEC TMS-11 editorial- 
classified-business computer system. 
The 44-VDT, dual-processor system is 
designed to integrate production and bus- 
iness processing tasks at the 77,000 cir- 
culation daily and Sunday newspaper. 

The dual PDP-11/70 computers will 
support on-line entry of classified ads, as 
well as reporter and editorial terminals. 
Twelve microcomputer-based VT72/t 
editing terminals will facilitate local and 
wire story review, editing, headline writ- 
ing and production control. General bus- 
iness applications and accounting will 
also be supported by the system, along 
with a Harris 2200 two-way interface for 
advertising makeup and a Harris 7450 
phototypesetting system. The system 
has enough on-line disk storage to hold 
more than 13,000 eight-column pages. 

The major software packages include 
Digital’s Text Management System and 
Classified Management System. A com- 
bination of interactive and batch pro- 
grams for business processing, including 
circulation accounting, transient ad bil- 
ling, advertising accounting, accounts 
payable, payroll and general ledger, have 
been converted from the previous IBM 
format to run under Digital’s Interactive 
Application System. Languages for bus- 
iness tasks include FORTRAN IV, 
COBOL, RPG II, and BASIC-PLUS-2. 

DATATRIEVE-11, a file inquiry lan- 
guage and report writing system will be 
used in generating financial and statisti- 
cal reports for the newspaper’s manage- 
ment. 

According to the State Journal, the 
new system allows an integration of 
editorial, classified, production and bus- 
iness processing on one configuration, 
enabling reliable backup with immediate 
access to data stored on dual-ported disk 
drives. 


Sammons to offer 
UPI Newswire 


United Press International and Sam- 
mons Communications, Inc. have signed 
an agreement to provide UPI’s News- 
wire service to subscribers in over 30 
of Sammons’ systems. 

The new service will offer news on a 
24-hour basis, which will feature national 
and international news and sports, state 
and regional news, business news, 
selected New York and American stock 
exchange quotes during the trading day, 
and a variety of brief, specialized fea- 
tures scheduled at specific times. 

Sammons, with headquarters in Dal- 
las, made the decision to put an auto- 
mated channel combining a news and 
weather service with alphanumeric dis- 
play in all its cable tv systems which 
offer a premium service. 
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Quick parts delivery 
helps Kennebec Journal 
gear up for next edition. 


Fast action by Rockwell 
International’s Goss parts per- 
sonnel recently turned bad news 
to good for the Kennebec Journal, 
Augusta, Maine. A routine check 
revealed almost complete loss of 
critical gears on the Journal's 
6-unit Goss Urbanite — a costly 
shutdown if it meant a lost 
production run. 

Replacement parts were ordered 
from our Chicago warehouse at 
9 A.M. and arrived in Augusta by 
air at 7:20 P.M. the same day. Our 
serviceman, having flown in from 
New Brunswick, Canada, was al- 
ready there awaiting the vital ship- 
ment. Both arrivals were especially 


good news for the Kennebec Journal, 


We respond. 
We're Rockwell-Goss. 


according to its director of 
production, Roland Whittier. “It 
was a rather large expense,” says 
Whittier, “but a drop in the bucket 
when compared to the expenditures 
that would have been entailed had 
we had to move our printing to an- 
other plant for final distribution.” 

Continues Whittier, “The dollar 
value we can figure. The goodwill 
lost from advertisers and readers 
who would not have found their 
paper in its usual place at the 
usual time would have been 
immeasureable.” 

Fast parts delivery (about 85% 


are delivered within 48 hours) is 
just part of our story. We also offer 
everything from help at installation 
to pressman training. And if you 
want a turnkey installation, we can 
handle that, too. 

More information about our 
press products? Contact Graphic 
Systems Division, Rockwell 
International, 3100 South Central 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60650. 
Phone: 312/656-8600. 


@ oy Rockwell 
International 


... where science gets down to business 


Pennies for news 
keep newspapers 
solid for future 


Speakers at the annual convention of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation in Boca Raton, Fla. (Nov. 14) 
said some scary things about the future 
of the industry. 

But the audience of about 200 newspa- 
per executives could find solace in the 
quoted opinion of one group of seers, to 
the effect that ‘“‘people will tend to pay 
only pennies for news.”’ 

Tucker Sutherland, publisher and 
executive editor of the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times, flagship of the 
Harte-Hanks group, passed along that 
prediction after describing the numerous 
data-bank systems in the U.S. and abroad 
that are almost ready to dominate the 
information distribution scene. 

One research organization has de- 
clared that print media will be dead by 
1985. Sutherland, who has become an 
expert on home information systems, 
said he didn’t buy that, but he warned 
that the “‘novelties’’ of the next decade 
pose a real threat to continuance of the 
newspaper business on today’s stan- 
dards. 

It is unlikely, Sutherland ventured, 
that a mass market demand for expen- 
sive video gadgets, etc. will develop 
within a few years. They are here now, 
he said, and they may be disastrous to 
the television industry. 

He related how AP, UPI and other 
major news-gathering and library organi- 
zations are beginning to feed the data 
bases that are proliferating around the 
world. One system, he said, is capable of 
delivering the content of 50 newspaper 
pages per hour and that output may rise 
to 1,000 pages per hour. 

Four *“‘model T’s”’ that will affect the 
relationships between retailers and the 
media were spelled out by William C. 
McDonald, marketing vicepresident for 
the Woodward & Lothrop department 
store chain based in Washington, D.C. 


He itemized: 

Time—this is the era of competition 
for time among adults; housewives are 
the minority, with 52 percent of women 
working and that group expanding to 75 
percent by 1990; also 51 percent of col- 
lege students are female—for the first 
time in history the girls outnumber the 
boys. 

Trading Up—Familyism is changing, 
with fewer children per household, and 
vacations without the kids. 

Technology—tThis is the beginning of 
the era of telecommunications; stores 
can reach directly into the home tele- 
phone and tv receivers. 

Theatrics—The multi-mart will 
supplant the central store; lifestyle mer- 
chandising is on the decline; entertain- 
ment gimmicks in the shopping area and 
beamed to the homes will be used 
widely; and non-stores (catalogue 
houses) will multiply. 

As for television grabbing a big part of 
the retailer’s advertising budget, 
McDonald declared ‘“‘Tv is the golden 
egg that cracked for retailers. It has been 
misapplied.” 


GPI appoints Brown 


news ink manager 


Anthony L. Brown, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the news ink 
division of General Printing Ink division 
of Sun Chemical Corporation. 

Brown, who has been with Sun Chem- 
ical since 1960, became general manager 
on November 1, of the division which 
serves the newspaper industry. 

At the time he was named to this new 
post, Brown had been serving as Sun 
Chemical’s corporate marketing direc- 
tor, a position he assumed at the begin- 
ning of 1979. 


Licensing rejected 


The Massachusetts State Legislature 
has rejected a proposed measure that 
would have required news reporters to 
be licensed and make financial disclo- 
sures. 


K&F Manufacturing introduces: 


The Auto-Matic In-Line Bender 
for Offset Plate Processors 
e Fully Automatic 


e Pin Register 


e 240 Plates per Hour 
Write today for full details: 


a 
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K&F Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
12633 Industrial Park Drive 
Granger, Indiana 46530 
Telephone: (219) 272-9950 
NEUE 2EONO7/ 


Generosity swells 
SNPA Foundation 
education burse 


Southern newspaper publishers and 
their friends have inflated their donations 
for educational purposes more than 50% 
in 10 years. 

Due to the efforts of a committee led 
by James L. Knight, Miami (Fla.) Herald 
and Knight-Ridder Newspapers, the 
pledges to the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association Foundation ran up to 
$770,000 this year. 

Knight recited that the goal in 1970 
was $550,000 and $551,000 was raised for 
the support of the Foundation’s program 
of seminars and other education proj- 
ects. There were 264 donors then—236 
newspapers, 22 associates and six 
others. 

In 1974 the goal was $600,000 and 
$634,000 was contributed by 327 
donors—304 newspapers, 21 associates 
and two others. 

For 1979 the goal was set as $660,000 
and to date the donations amount to 
$770,000 from 392—345 newspapers, 40 
associates and seven others. 

Knight said his committee would con- 
tinue to solicit contributions. The chair- 
manship of the Foundation has passed 
from J. Stewart Bryan II of Richmond 
Newspapers to Jack Tarver of the At- 
lanta Newspapers. 


M.D. columnist loses 


license in sex case 


The New Jersey Board of Medical 
examiners has lifted the license of a Lin- 
croft, N.J. physician in the wake of alle- 
gations that he made sexual advances 
toward young female patients. 

Dr. Irwin J. Polk, 54, was accused by 
the state attorney generals office of 
seven counts of sexual abuse of five girls 
ranging in age from 13 to 17 years-old. 
Criminal charges against the physician 
have not been filed, although the local 
prosecutor is considering such a move. 

Polk, who writes medical column for 
the Shrewsbury (N.J.) Daily and Sunday 
Register, will lose his license to practice 
December 14. Polk is also a contributor 
to Family Weekly magazine and he hosts 
a radio program on a station operated by 
the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press. 


Correction 


The Block family (Toledo Blade, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Red Bank Reg- 
ister and Monterey Peninsula Herald) 
owns only one cable system in Toledo, 
Ohio, and not cable systems in three 
states as reported in E&P, September 22, 
page 14. 
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Q. How can we slow fuel consumption? 


Altport Biv 
Dauphin st Mes 
Wevnie || MOMS Alrpe 


A. Finish the Interstate System. 


Arisretive engineers are working fever- The result is obvious: a meaningful reduction 
ishly to make our vehicles more fuel in fuel consumption. 

efficient. The Federal Government is i 
solidly behind the effort, and well it should For years highway users have been paying 
be. But there’s another vital project that will taxes into the Highway Trust Fund established 
significantly lower fuel consumption: by Congress to construct the Interstate 


System. Motorists pay an average of $38 

a year into the Fund. Trucks which 
comprise 19.3% of the vehicles on the road, 
pay 45.9% of the taxes that go into the Fund. 


completion of the Interstate Highway System, 
and the expenditure of federal construction 
funds hasn’t kept pace with rising inflation. 


The Interstate System allows cars and trucks Let’s continue to put this money to the use 
to move around our cities and across the for which it was collected. It’ll make motorists 
country more efficiently. Fewer stops for happy and help alleviate our critical fuel 
traffic lights. Less congested areas. More problem at the same time. 


direct routes. 


Presented by Dorsey Trailers, builders of efficient 
cargo trailers to help keep down transportation costs 
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Booklet on Tornado 
raises $60,000 
for relief fund 


Presentation of a $60,000 check to the 
Woodstock Tornado Relief Fund Oc- 
tober 24 climaxed one of the most suc- 
cessful community service projects in 
the 130-year history of the London (Ont.) 
Free Press, circulation 129,000 daily. 

The money was raised through a 48- 
page booklet about the August 7 twister 
that ripped through Woodstock and sec- 
tions of Southwestern Ontario served by 
the newspaper. 

Entitled ‘‘Tornado’’, the booklet con- 
tains photos and stories about destruc- 
tion caused by the storm. It went on sale 
for $2 a copy within 10 days of the disas- 
ter, with all profits earmarked for the 
relief fund. 

‘Initial response was fantastic, and 
the thing just snowballed after that,” 
said Murray Wood, Free Press commun- 
ity relations supervisor. “The first press- 
run of 10,000 was sold out within a 
week. Three subsequent printings were 
required by mid-September.’’ About 
50,000 copies sold in two months and 
orders are still being filled. 

Assembling the booklet became a col- 
lective, high-speed task involving Free 
Press staffers from various departments. 
Stories came from newsmen who had 
been on the scene and with one excep- 
tion, photographs used were shot by staff 
photographers and reporters. Layout 
and design was by the newspaper’s crea- 
tive services department. 

Free Press photographs in the book 
were by: Ron Albertson, George Blum- 


$350,000 bequest 
made to J-school 


A scholarship fund honoring the late 
Lucien P. Arant, long-time Oregon 
newspaper publisher, has been estab- 
lished at the University of Oregon. 

The Lucien P. Arant Memorial Fund 
was established with a bequest of ap- 
proximately $350,000 to the University 
of Oregon Foundation from his wife, the 
late Mamie Cunning Arant. The fund will 
provide scholarships to university stu- 
dents, preferably but not necessarily en- 
rolled in journalism. 

In 1925, he and the late Bernard 
Mainwaring bought and co-published the 
Baker Evening Herald which they 
merged with the Baker Democrat four 
years later. The two also jointly pur- 
chased the Nampa (Idaho) Free Press in 
1937. 

Arant, who was president of the Ore- 
gon Newspaper Publishers Association 
in 1952, retired from publishing in 1957 
and served for six years as an officer of 
the Arizona-California Investment Fund. 
He died in 1964. 
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Limited Editions 


IVE SPENT ALL DAY 
DRAWING ANO 
REDRAWING THIS 


son, Bill Eluchok, Ed Heal, Ernie Lee, 
Neil Morris, Ken Smith, and Mike Jor- 
dan, with the cover photo by Dominic 
Scalisi. 

Circulation personnel carried a heavy 
distribution load, hurriedly arranging 
carrier and dealer services in the 
Woodstock district. The Woodstock 
bureau became key distribution point, 
handling the bulk of orders and sales. 
Remainder of the orders was handled by 
community relations staffers at Free 
Press offices in London. 

Dealers volunteered to donate their 
normal distribution profits to the relief 
fund. Several stores in the district set up 
displays and promoted sales of the book- 
let through advertisements in local week- 
lies. 

The Free Press ran in-paper ads pro- 
moting the booklet prior to first printing 
and every day for three weeks after- 
wards. The ads featured cover, copy urg- 
ing support of the tornado relief fund, 
and a coupon for mail orders. 


Papers top credibility poll 


More residents of Dade (Miami) 
County in Florida believe the informa- 
tion they get from newspapers than from 
any other source, according to a poll just 
released by Flagler Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 

Published in its newsletter, The 
Flagler Federal Express, the survey put 
newspapers, radio and television at the 
top of its ‘‘believeability index,’’ accord- 
ing to President Herschel Rosenthal. 

Following behind the news media were 
national government, state government, 
county government, business leaders 
and the oil companies, according to Dr. 
Harold C. Peters, who conducted the 
survey. 

The survey’s believeability index had 
a lowest possible score of zero, and a 
highest possible score of 200. On that 
scale, newspapers placed at 119.0; radio 
at 117.2; television at 113.8. National 
government scored 105.5; state govern- 
ment scored 105.2; and county govern- 
ment scored 98.5. 

Trailing were business leaders with 
84.5, and the oil companies with 56.0, 
Dr. Peters said. 

The survey was conducted by tele- 
phone among a random sample of 218 
Dade residents. 


Sees 
HAVE IT 
FINISHED 


By Doug Brunner 


\S THERE 
LIfe AFTER 
OBEADLINES fl 


Western promoters 
cite Ray Jackson 


The INPA Western Region conference 
was conducted October 7-10 in Spokane, 
Wash. 

Ray Jackson, community relations 
manager of the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune, was awarded the Silver 
Strand award, highest award given in the 
region. It is given for outstanding service 
to the Western Region. Jackson is a past 
president and board member in the re- 
gion and a past member of the interna- 
tional board and is given much of the 
credit for the growth of the western re- ~ 
gion membership. 

Officers elected for the new year were: 
Bob Paulos, vicepresident/operations, 
Scripps League Newspapers, Spokane, 
president; Ed Sebestyn, marketing direc- 
tor, Star-Phoenix, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, first vicepresident; Norman 
Kilgore, promotion and research man- 
ager, Spokesman-Review and Chronicle, 
Spokane, second vicepresident; Pat 
Poulson, promotion services manager, 
Republic. and Gazette, Phoenix, 
secretary-treasurer. Elected to the board 
were Milo Sutton, director of creative 
services, Los Angeles Herald-Examiner; 
Jim Rowley, marketing director, Journal 
and Gazette, Reno; Tom Mick, promo- 
tion and research director, Denver Post; 
Gerry Wilson, manager marketing ser- 
vices, San Diego Union-Tribune, and 
E.C. Calder, promotion manager, Van- 
couver (B.C.) Province. 

Holdover members of the board are 
Ann Cooper, promotion and research di- 
rector, Las Vegas Review-Journal; Ann 
Engle, public service and personnel di- 
rector, Daily Olympian; John Fournier, 
publisher, Fournier Newspapers; Ed 
Niederkorn, promotion manager, the 
Oregonian; Chuck Stiles, promotion di- 
rector, Riverside Press-Enterprise. 

Dave Della-Maggiore, promotion 
manager, San Jose Mercury News, is 
immediate past president and continues 
on the board. 

Rikk Taylor, publisher, Columbia, 
New Westminister, B.C., and interna- 
tional president of INPA, and Ed 
Linsmier, INPA executive director, each 
addressed luncheon meetings. 

The 1980 conference will be at the Des- 
ert Inn, Las Vegas. 
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Cut costs, not corners 


Jet Air reduces contamination and 
maintenance problems, cuts ink 
consumption and paper 
waste. 


If time is money, so is paper and 
ink. And what the metropolitan 
daily saves shows up in the profit 
NE column. 


And save with the modern com- 
mand system for all press func- 
tions, Wood-Hoe’s Programmed 
Press Control . . . computerized 
speed and precision 
© Save with the =~ that open new dimen- 
unique Wood-Hoe 
ink pump system that moves = 13T A, 
precise amounts of ink at ulti- : <7, 
mate press speeds. Push-button : 
control. Color at any page posi- 
tion without extra equipment. And == 
color changeovers in minutes! sions 


of efficiency. 


Meet a big saver . . . Wood-Hoe’s 
quiet-running, 70,000 pph 
Lithomatic® Il... web offset 
designed to keep 
printing quality 
high and produc- 
tion costs low. 


Save with max- 


imum color Save with sub-floor mounted, unit- 

flexibility. drive motors that deliver And if you’re considering conver- 
Lithomatic II maximum performance sion from letterpress, save time 
provides a choice of unit-mounted with low energy and money right from the start. 


color couples or color cylinders 
with continuous bearer-to- 
bearer design. These effi- 
cient arrangements of 


consumption. Because Lithomatic || is designed 
to replace Col- 
| ormatic units 


Wa, 


4/ 


Ye : ey h 
cylinders, ink motion ee y |— ig pate 
seine og) ep nal nition 

geen ai aaa of your 
for a Uae gst ae operation. 


a te “1-1 || The Wood-Hoe Litho- 
| matic Il. Big perform- 
ance for the big 


newspaper. 
| It cuts costs. 


Not corners. 


need extra 
printing units to 
gain extra color). 


Save with the pat- 
ented Jet Air™ damp- 
ening system, aisle 
mounted for instant access. 


WOOD-HOE 


scene 


M-A’N oop 


333 Cedar Avenue 
Middlesex, N.J. 08846 
(201) 469-6600 


WOOD-HOE OFFSET: 
When you know how it’s built, 
the choice becomes obvious 


read this? 


Arsonists would like you to go on thinking there’s 
“nothing you can do to stop them?’ Because sess 
when people start doing something the results are inspiring. 


In New Haven, Connecticut —a city where suspicious fires 
increased by over 400% between 1973 and 1976—a new 
anti-arson program is already paying off’ A $175,000 arson- 
for-profit scam was broken up, and the man convicted won't 
be burning any more buildings where he’s going for the next 
3-/ years: Pon 
~ New Haven’s program also calls for potential arson-for- 
profit buildings to be identified by computer—a preventive 
measure to save the inner city of New Haven. 

Can your city fight arson as successfully as New Haven? 
AXtna says you can. 

We're developing pilot anti-arson programs, spreading in- 
formation, and tightening up our own claims procedures: 

Etna also supports fighting fire with legislation. The recent 
congressional classification of arson as a crime on a level with 
murder is just a start. The proposed Anti-Arson Act of 1979 
goes further...it puts federal law enforcement tools in the 
hands of state and local governments: 

Arson cost over $1-billion and 700 lives in 1977. It’s a 
crime we all have to pay for Don’t underestimate your own 
influence. Use it, as we are trying to use ours. 


; Atna 
wants insurance to be affordable. 


'New Haven is but one exam- lice and fire departments. Cities ($140,000) to develop manuals how you can help your city, write 
ple of organized anti-arson efforts with divided anti-arson forces all for national distribution on how _ to John Barracato at A‘tna Life & 
proving their worth. Seattle, too often fail to detect or convict to prosecute arsonists success- Casualty, Hartford, CT 06156. 
Washington has reduced arson the culprits. fully. We’ve hired John Barracato, 4 Connecticut recently passed 
by 30%; Tampa, Florida by 47% 3/Etna is supplying funds to one ofthenation’s foremost arson some of the toughest arson laws 
in just two years! establish two model anti-arson experts whose credentials in- in the country, and Aétna is 

2New Haven’s crack Arson programs: for New Haven clude Deputy Chief Fire Marshal working hard to get such laws in 
Squad is made up of city inves- ($97,000) and for the California of New York City, to coordinate other states. This effort needs the 
tigators, prosecutors, andthe po- District Attorney’s Association our anti-arson efforts. To learn help of every citizen. 


Etre 


eet ce Bahra we 
151 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford, CT Beice LIFE & CASUALTY 


Peter G. Stone, an attorney, who 
joined Ottaway Newspapers in 1978, as 
assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, was elected treasurer of the Dow 
Jones subsidiary. 

* * * 

Tom Coyne was promoted to classified 
ad manager of Clearwater (Fla.) Sun, re- 
placing Gary Lawrence, who resigned to 
become ad manager of the West Mem- 
phis (Ark.) Evening Times. 

* * * 

Tuomas B. Cookery, president, 
Allbritton Communications Inc., Wash- 
ington, was elected chairman of Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising. 

STEPHEN H. Miter, Eastern European 
correspondent in Belgrade for AP, was 
named chief of bureau in Vienna, suc- 
ceeding Eric Wana, who was appointed 
regional sales manager in Munich. 

* * * 

ANN W. Pruski, Family Living de- 
partment staffer, was promoted to assis- 
tant city editor of Utica (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch. 

* * * 

Sue Scazo, 28, was named production 
supervisor of Tv Compulog Services 
Features Department. Other recent ap- 
pointments include: 

—StTEVE K. Watz, 23, to feature news 
editor 
—Cuuck Bins, 24, to copy editor. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
FURNITURE SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR 

CRT/VDT’s 


FLRlSl= CATALOG 


shows versatility of MPS system. 
Swivel tops, two-on-one units, hidden 
cable runs, modular cabinets, stand 
alone tables, etc. 


MPS Write for your copy. 


MIDWEST PUBLISHERS SUPPLY CO. 


4640 N. Olcott Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 60656 
Phone: 312/867-4646 
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Juan Wixiams has been named an 
editorial writer for the Washington Post. 
* * * 

Bos Casey, former assistant sports 
editor of the New Haven Register for six 
years, and, more recently, public rela- 
tions director, National Hockey League, 
has resigned to take a similar position 
with the NHL Hartford Whalers in his 


home state. 
* * 


Marvin S. CLEMENTS Jr., since De- 
cember, 1978, circulation manager of 
The Journal-Courier, New Haven, 
Conn., morning daily, was promoted to 
circulation director of the Jackson 
Newspapers, New Haven, parent com- 
pany of the Journal-Courier and the 
afternoon/Sunday New Haven Register. 
He will continue to supervise Journal- 
Courier circulation as well as hold re- 
sponsibility for the Register. He was 
previously circulation manager of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Star. 

* * * 

Caryt Eer to advertising presenta- 
tion specialist, the Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
anew position, from merchandising man- 
ager, Family Weekly, New York. 

Tim CarorHers was named circulation 
staff development/training manager, a 
newly-created position in the Seattle 
Times’ circulation department. 

* * * 

Jack SuEILs, general manager, Yonkers 
(N.Y.) Herald Statesman, was put in 
charge of overall personnel policies of 
Westchester-Rockland Newspapers, 
Harrison, N.Y., including, hiring prac- 
tices, interviewing, exit interviewing, 
administration of wage and salary pro- 
gram, and benefits program. 

* * * 

Jerry C. Aussanp, previously editor, 
Shelby (N.C.) Star, has joined the Myrtle 
Beach (S.C.) Sun News as editor. 

* * * 

KENNETH J. Brappick, regional UPI 
executive in Boston, was appointed gen- 
eral manager for New England, succeed- 
ing THomas J. Beatty, who transferred to 
Atlanta as vicepresident for marketing in 
the Southeast. 


| Newspeople 


Ronna Ray NiepDERMAN, a former report- 
er for Pioneer Press Inc., has joined 
WLS-tv, Chicago as a publicist. 

* * * 

Rosert G. Massey Jr., classified ad 
manager for Asheville (N.C.) Citizen- 
Times, was named classified ad manager 
of Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

Sip Scott was named director— 
development and promotion of the 
Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph Herald. 

* * * 

RicHarD L. Bairty, formerly of the 
Daily Oklahoman and the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram—named news editor of 
the Azle (Tex.) News-Advertiser. 

* * * 

Harry M. Provence, for 28 years 
editor-in-chief of the Waco (Tex.) 
Tribune-Herald, retired recently and was 
succeeded by Rosert V. Lotr who has 
been assistant editor since joining the 
paper after service with the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal where he was assistant managing 
editor. 

* * * 

Don McAtister, formerly managing 
editor of the Southwest Daily Times, 
Liberal, Kans.—named editor of the 
Taylor (Tex.) Daily Press. 

* Bo * 

Curis Braprorb, circulation promo- 
tions director with the Montgomery 
County (Tex.) Daily Courier, was named 
circulation director. Bradford replaces 
RacpH O’HENLy who went to the Brazo- 
sport Facts as circulation manager. 

* * * 


SyLvAN Fox, assistant managing editor 
for national, foreign and metropolitan 
news, was named editor of Newsday 
editorial pages, effective December 3. 
Davip HamILTon, assistant managing 
editor in charge of news content of Nas- 
sau, Suffolk and Queens editions, re- 
places Fox. JozEL KRAMER, executive 
news editor, will be in charge of the news 
desk. 


THE TRAINING REVOLUTION 


Announcing the publication of the first complete and self 
contained training system. At a fraction of the cost of an out- 
side seminar, you can do your own training. Your managers and 
sales people are trained in motivation, communication skills, 
planning, time management and the exclusive percent approach 
to sales and management. Developed at major corporations, the 


program contains training books, in-house trainer’s manuals, 
60 large color training charts and a monthly newsletter. 


For additional information call or write Bill Johnson 


312 — 654-0235 


TRAINING SYSTEMS 


DYNAMIC COMMUNICATIONS 
1140 Woodview Road @ Burr Ridge, Illinois 60521 


il 
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in the news 


Denison 


Murray 
NEWS EDITORS—Jon Denison and 


Dianne Murray were named news 
editors of the weekly Charlevoix County 
(Mich.) Press based in Boyne City. As 
part of the staff expansion and 
realignment, Jim Baumann was pro- 
moted to editor and general manager. 
Murray is a 1979 journalism graduate 
of Michigan State University. Denison 
majored in journalism and advertising 
at Ferris State College, graduating in 
1978. 


ANNE THompson, editor and publisher, 
Rocky Ford (Colo.) Daily Gazette, was 
appointed chairperson of the Colorado 
Small Business Administration advisory 
council. 

Appointments were made on the Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer, as follows: 

—Geratp H. Coy II named classified 
advertising manager, succeeding Jerry R. 
Hayes, now CAM of the Phoenix news- 
papers. 

—WarreNn L. SmitH named manager of 
sales development. Smith moves up from 
advertising agency manager. 

—Prccy THompson named information 
systems manager. Thompson joins the 
P-I from Weyerhaeuser Corp. 

—Robert E. Pearce, mechanical super- 
intendent and press foreman, named as- 
sistant director of production. 

—Ken Brown, composing room fore- 
man, assumes additional responsibilities 
as platemaking superintendent. 

—JouN J. ANDERSON, promoted to 
press foreman from pressman. 


Paut YAKAMAVAGE, former managing 
editor of The Salem (Ohio) News was 
named managing editor of the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Times Recorder. GAYLE BEck, 
who had been city editor at the Salem 
newspaper, succeeds him as managing 
editor there. 

Burton A. CuHarbak, an editor and re- 
porter on the Philadelphia Bulletin staff 
for 27 years, was named metropolitan 
editor, replacing Peter H. Binzen, who 
will resume his ‘“‘Human Side of Busi- 
ness”’ reports from earlier years, con- 
tribute regularly to the business pages 
and take on other writing assignments. 

GINGER CROWLEY previously a reporter 
for KKTV in Colorado Springs, has 
joined the sales staff of the New York 
office of Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara 
& Ormsbee, Inc., newspaper advertising 
sales firm, selling travel ads. 

Jerry Sumter, formerly of the D’ Arcy 
advertising agency in Atlanta—named 
advertising salesperson of the Rockport 
(Tex.) Pilot; for 5% years she was a joc- 
key riding in races in five states. 

Craic Nieman of Hereford, Texas, has 
bought the stock of Jerry Tidwell in the 
Lamb County Leader-News in 
Littlefield, Texas, and has become pub- 
lisher, succeeding Tidwell who now is 
publisher of Hood County (Tex.) News. 

Don McPuerson and Tani PRESLER, 
formerly of the Houston (Tex.) Post ad- 
vertising department—named to adver- 
tising staff of the Fort Bend Mirror at 
Stafford, Tex. 


Haroip T. WILKERSON, circulation di- 
rector of the Moline (ill.) Daily Dispatch, 
received the 12th annual Frank Thayer 
Award presented by University of 
Wisconsin-Extension, the UW-Madison 
School of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication, and the Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper Circulation Managers As- 
sociation. 


management consultants 
specializing in executive recruitment 


With more than fourteen years experience in the 
newspaper industry, Carl Youngs, Mike Walker and 
Bill Stegall have assisted companies of all sizes 

in recruiting management personnel. 


For aconfidential discussion of your 
hiring needs, call: 312-394-9330. 


ONE CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE—SUITE 520 ROLLING MEADOWS, ILLINOIS 60008 
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MarGareET KLInGsTEN, formerly general 
accounting supervisor, was appointed to 
the newly created position of accounting 
operations manager at the Fort Myers 
(Fla.) News-Press. 


Witiiam J. Hysscu, a 30-year employe 
of Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
and New Hampshire Sunday News, was 
named labor relations director, person- 
nel manager and safety director. JoHN A. 
Kutawy Jr., computer system analyst for 
the Utica (N.Y.) Observer Dispatch, has 
joined the paper as pre-press production 
manager. 


Frep W. Janca, recently publisher of 
13 weekly papers in the Houston area, 
and former manager of the McAlester 
(Okla.) Daily Democrat—named pub- 
lisher of the Carrollton (Tex.) Star. 


* * * 


CuristiNE Hansen, former Des Moines 
Register reporter and former county 
attorney—named legal assistant in De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 


A.S. Bricut was named advertising 
sales director of the Houston Chronicle. 


BUFFALO IS 
. E 
THE BIG BUFFALO 8 COUNTY MARKET 


@ With $10,035,000,000 Effective Buying 
Income The Buffalo Market Is Bigger Than 
17 Individual States! 


REACH THE BIG MARKET WITH THE COUR- 
IER-EXPRESS! EVERY SUNDAY WE REACH 
THE BIGGEST READER AUDIENCE IN NEW 
YORK STATE (OUTSIDE OF METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK CITY) 622,000! 


For more BIG details call 
Bruce F. Kloc 

Marketing Research Manager 
(716) 847-5348 


Couricr-EXPRESS 


795 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Represented Notionally by Cresmer, Woodward, O'Mara 
ond Ormsbee, Inc. 


Sources: S&MM Survey of Buying Power, 1978. 
National Marketing Associates. 
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Roll-out set 
on product 
sampling method 


John Blair Marketing is involved in a 
new method of marketing products 
through newspaper inserts. It was test 
marketed this year and will be rolled out 
to 8 million newspaper reading families 
in January. 

The JBM system was test marketed 
last February in the Louisville Courier 
Journal and the Youngstown (Ohio) Vin- 
dicator. A questionnaire, headed *‘Send 
for your free samples’? appeared in the 
Blair coupon inserts. Responses were 
equivalent to 5.3% of the Louisville Sun- 
day paper’s circulation and 5.4% of the 
Youngstown Sunday paper’s circulation. 

The system was again tested in four 
markets in July and pulled an average 4% 
response. 

In January, readers in New England, 
New York and other mid-Atlantic mar- 
kets will have the opportunity to fill out a 
special questionnaire that will appear in 
Blair’s regular coupon insert. By filling it 
out and mailing it in, the readers will 
receive a carton of sample products at no 
cost. 

““Its major objective is to eliminate 
waste distribution in packaged goods 
sampling,’’ said Robert Hemm, presi- 


Ideas! 


From the best sources around - 
other newspapers. 

We do the reading, you get the 
news, graphics, feature and photo 
ideas. 

Here’s How It Works! 


1. We, a team of experienced 
newspaper journalists, subscribe to 
a varying selection of more than 60 
newspapers at any given time. 

2. We read them all, gleaning the 
better ideas we see. 

3. We summarize each idea in as 
few sentences as possible. 

4. Each week we mail you a new 
package of summa ries. To date, we 
have averaged more than 55 ideas 
per week. 

5. Quarterly, we mail a topical, 
updated index, making our service 
an ever-growing reservoir of ideas 
your staff can tap at any time. 

Our weekly rates are based on 
your circulation: Up to 5,000, $4; 
5,001-15,000, $6; 15,001-30,000, $9; 
30,001-50,000, $12; 50,001 and over, 
$15. 

the “idea supermarket” 
P.O. Box 231 
Kokomo, IN 46901 
Jack Barkley 
Publisher 


Phone: 
(317) 452-1760 


SHIRT FACTORY—Jackson Newspapers, publishers of the New Haven (Conn.) 


Register and the Journal-Courier, will move their entire newspaper operation into a 
building formerly occupied by Gant Shirtmakers on Long Wharf's Sargent Drive. 
The move will be coordinated with the installation next spring of a new 21-unit 
Goss web offset press. Immediate plans call for no major exterior renovations. The 
property has a 400-car parking lot and is near the junction of Interstate Highways 
1-95 and I-91. For the past year the newspapers have been involved with city and 
state agencies in studying ways to expand and modernize the present Orange 
Street plant. 


dent of Blair Marketing. ‘*Manufacturers 
who use it are assured that their samples 
will reach only consumers who use com- 
petitive products. They will pay for only 
qualified, delivered samples because the 
system eliminates selling to the already 
sold.” 

The sample packs contain products 
from Bristol-Myers, General Foods, 
Procter & Gamble, R.J. Reynolds Foods 
and Tobacco and Vicks Toiletries. 

Blair inserts—full color, multi-page 
supplements featuring  cents-off 
coupons—appear regularly in more than 
100 Sunday newspapers in major mar- 
kets. 


Annenberg sells roto 
plant for $8 million 


The Philadelphia Inquirer and Daily 
News have agreed to purchase from 
Triangle Publications its former rotogra- 
vure and printing plant at 440 N. Broad 
St. and its garage building at 15th and 
Hamilton streets. 

Price of the transaction was $8 million. 

The agreement was announced by 
Ambassador Walter Annenberg, presi- 
dent of Triangle Publications Inc. and 
Sam S. McKeel, president of Philadel- 
phia Newspapers Inc., publisher of the 
newspapers owned by Knight-Ridder 
Inc. Closing date is expected to be in late 
December. Three smaller nearby open 
lots were a part of the purchase. 

The newspapers presently rent the 
garage from Triangle and plan to use the 
newsprint storage capacity of the gra- 
vure plant. The machinery and equip- 
ment of the gravure plant was not in- 
cluded in the purchase. 

McKeel said the purchase emphasizes 
the newspapers’ commitment to the cen- 
tral city and offers expansion space in 
the future. He added, *‘This is an adja- 
cent building which is already connected 
to our plant by newsprint conveyors and 
large bridge corridors and it provides air 
conditioning facilities for our building. It 
is uniquely suitable for our use as needs 
develop in the future.”’ 


California may permit 
cameras in courtroom 


A l-year experiment in which televi- 
sion and still cameras will be allowed 
into most California courtrooms will 
begin next May if the state judicial coun- 
cil adopts the recommendation of its ad- 
visory committee. 

The council, which establishes rules 
for the state court system, is expected to 
take final action on the recommendation 
in January or February. 

The advisory committee is made up of 
lawyers, judges, media representatives 
and members of the public. It was set up 
by the Judicial Council to propose the 
specific plan for camera coverage in the 
courtroom. 

In agreeing to the test program, the 
Council stated that it must be conducted 
in ‘“‘selected’’ courts willing to partici- 
pate. The advisory committee’s poll last 
Spring indicated that more than 8% of 
California’s 1,177 trial and appellate 
judges were willing to cooperate. How- 
ever, the Judicial Council has stipulated 
that the photographing and broadcasting 
of court proceedings must have the con- 
sent of the judge and the parties to the 
action. 

Under the plan, only quiet and unob- 
trusive equipment would be permitted 
and only one tv station or network would 
be allowed to cover a particular trial. 
However, that outlet would be permitted 
to pool with other media. 

The rules would further provide that 
only one audio system would be allowed 
and the number of tv and still cameras 
would be limited. Camera coverage of 
jury selection, closed proceedings, 
chamber or bench conferences or pretrial 
hearings to determine the admissibility of 
evidence in criminal cases would be 
barred. 

Photographic coverage of court pro- 
ceedings are currently permitted in seven 
states on a permanent basis. Fourteen 
other states are working with experimen- 
tal programs. 
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iInNew England, 


when you say 


FOOD, you re 
Saying an eleven 


billion dollar 
mouthful! 


New England 1980 retail sales are estimated at $49,939,482,000*, with 
per-household sales above those of other U.S. regions. But 

it’s in food sales that our markets truly shine. In 1980 we'll spend 

$11 ,582,329,000* for food—$2,602 for each of our nearly 4.5 million 
families, topping the U.S. average and those of most other regions. 


“1980 E&P Market Guide 
Estimates 


Newspaper circulation has always been high in New England, and the 
current trend is up. Between March, 1978 and March, 1979, daily circulation 
went up in each of our six states (from 1% to 6.8%) an average of 
90,334 more copies daily. Now, more than ever . 


Smart marketing starts with New England daily newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester Union Leader (AD) 
Nashua Telegraph (E) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus (E&S) 
Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
Boston Globe (AD) Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M&E) Providence Bulletin (E) 
Boston Globe (S) Bridgeport Post (S) Providence Journal (M&S) 
Boston Herald American (M) Bristol Press (E) Woonsocket Call (E) 
Boston Herald American (S) Hartford Courant (M) 

Brockton Enterprise & Times (E) Hartford Courant (S) 

Fail River Herald News (E) Meriden Record-Journal (M) 

Gardner News (E) Middletown Press (t) 

Lynn Item (E) New Britain Herald (E) 

New Bedford Standard-Times (E&S) New Haven Journal-Courier (M) 

North Adams Transcript (E) New Haven Register (E&S) 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (M) New London Day (E) 

Springfield Daily News (E) Norwich Bulletin (M&S) 

Springfield Union (M) Torrington Register (E) 

Springfield Republican (S) Waterbury American (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (D) Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


Worcester Telegram (M-S) 
Worcester Gazette (E) 


TOP TEACHER—Thomas E. Engleman, executive director of The Newspaper 


Fund, shouts praises of Jackie Engel, 


holding roses, in surprise ceremony at 


McPherson High School as the journalism teacher receives plaque honoring her 
1979 National High School Journalism Teacher of the Year. 


Nation’s top j-teacher 
makes students toil 


By Carla Marie Rupp 


Even though this McPherson, Kansas 
teacher was named the 1979 National 
High School Journalism Teacher of the 
year by The Newspaper Fund in an excit- 
ing, special surprise ceremony October 
26 at McPherson High School, Jackie 
Engel, when interviewed a few days later 
by E&P at the back of her classroom 
between lectures, said: 

“The biggest thrill of my life was last 
spring when Steve Fraser, one of my 
ex-students, called from KU (the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, where he was editor 
of the University Daily Kansan) and 
said, ‘Mrs. Engel, I want you to be the 
first to know. I just signed with the Wall 
Street Journal . . . Dallas bureau.’ ”’ 

Engel’s excellence in teaching news- 
paper basics lives on in her students and 
this gives her immense joy. 

Engel is glad Fraser, like many of her 
former students in 14 years of teaching, 
chose journalism as a career. The reason 
Engel says she tries so hard to improve 
the quality of high school journalism is 
that she feels it is ‘‘the stepping stone to 
tomorrow’s journalism.”’ 

The Chicago Tribune, Detroit Free 
Press, Miami Herald, Lawrence (Ks.) 
Journal World, Kansas City Times, 
Wichita Eagle & Beacon and the Hutch- 
inson News also claim some of her 
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former students, most of which go on to 
KU to major in journalism, where Engel 
received a master’s. 

Engel’s students learn deadlines (‘‘If 
you can’t stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen’? a pet saying), independence 
and how to spot their errors. She will be 
57 years old on April 23. It might not be a 
coincidence that her astrological sign is 
Taurus the Bull. (‘Someone will prob- 
ably fry me in oil, but I think horoscopes 
are hogwash,”’ she says.) 

“*She’s good—but a very hard teacher. 
She makes you get the job done. She 
pushes you. She says you’re on your 
own, but we know she’s always there 
when we need her. 

“‘She’s probably not the students’ 
favorite teacher because she’s tough— 
but she’s my favorite,’’ said Steve On- 
ken, 16, this year’s managing editor of 
the High Life. 

Engel’s always at school before 7 
a.m., at least an hour before her first 
class. She’s home to her husband, V.O. 
Engel, who works in plant production at 
a Moundridge, Kans. factory which 
manufactures farm lawn mowers and 
grain driers. 

Engel’s newspaper students learn the 
paper is a priority—often making sac- 
rifices. Judy Black, who is now with the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, decided she 
had to give up being head cheerleader at 
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McPhecon High so she could is a more 


effective school newspaper editor. 

This protege received her master’s de- 
gree at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., worked for the Detroit 
Free Press, the Chicago Tribune, then 
opened her own feature writing service 
in Topeka, Kans., before joining the 
Kansas City Times. 

“T think kids will do only what’s de- 
manded of them—or they’ll just slop 
along. I give a lot of my time. . . I 
demand it. If they come into journalism, 
it has to be a priority,’’ Engel said. 

Carolyn Olsen, who started two years 
ago as a reporter for the Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News after working at newspa- 
pers in Iowa, Florida and Kansas, has 
been one of Engel’s really ‘‘happy sur- 
prises,’ the teacher brags. 

“‘T didn’t think I had made Carolyn 
catch fire enough. Even my ‘least likely 
recruit for a journalist’ has proven her- 
self and is excelling,’ Engel said of 
Olsen, a University of Kansas journalism 
graduate. 

One of her top high school newspaper 
editors, she said, was Bunny Miller 
Smith, another University of Kansas 
journalism graduate, who is women’s 
editor of the Lawrence (Kans.) 
Journal-World. ‘‘Bunny always showed 
me she was a very good feature writer at 
McPherson High (where she graduated 
in 1969),’’ said Engel. 

“‘T never thought of being unique. ’'m 
terribly demanding. Kids either rally to 
it—or against it. The ones who stick are 
dedicated. This gives me fewer, but 
stronger people for the publications. 

“‘T like to teach from my heart and like 
to think I’m a compassionate, sensitive 
person. But my leniency has never ex- 
tended to late deadlines, irresponsibility 
and inaccuracies,’ said Engel. 

‘In a small school—600 sophomores, 
juniors and seniors—word spreads. That 
word is: if you don’t want to work like 
the devil, you stay out of Mrs. Engel’s 
classes.” 

Making a mistake in one of the publi- 
cations Engel advises—the newspaper, 
yearbook or literary magazine—can 
mean embarrassment to the students. 
But what means the most to Engel is that 
they are totally done by the students. ‘‘I 
look the copy over, but unless I see 
something inappropriate, humiliating or 
in poor judgment, a libelous statement, 
or an error in fact, I just let the students 
find their errors in print. 

‘“Once embarrassed by a glaring error 
in print, it’s rare for it to occur—and this 
becomes a true learning experience,”’ 
explains Engel. Other high school publi- 
cation advisers often disagree with Engel 
on this, but she says her principal, Keith 
Rickner, lets her have full reign. 

““If she would always take out the er- 
rors, we probably wouldn’t try as hard to 
get everything out because we’d just 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ask for a “Xerox machine? and you might get a surprise. 
Like this Xerox 740 Microfiche Reader Printer. A Xerox Telecopier 
transceiver. Or even a Xerox electronic display typing system. 
You see, today Xerox makes a lot of Hieron machines. So now, more 
than ever, you have to ask for the one you want by its full name. 
Of course, we still make Xerox copiers. But, then, that should 


come as no surprise. 


XEROX 


XEROX ®, 740® and Telecopwr ® are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 


Research shows carrier _ 


turnover cut by PIA 


(This study was conducted last spring 
and summer by Stuart H. Schwartz, as- 
sistant professor of Journalism, Georgia 
State University, Atlanta, and Thomas 
Krekel, marketing services manager, 
Racine (Wisc.) Journal Times.) 

An analysis of circulation routes in one 
market shows that carrier turnover is re- 
lated to the proportion of customers ona 
route who pay the office directly for their 
subscriptions. In general, the higher the 
percentage of customers who pay the of- 
fice (as opposed to paying the carrier) the 
lower the level of carrier turnover. 

Further, a study of subscribers indi- 
cates that few subscriptions would be 
lost if. total office collection system was 
adopted. 

Our study of the carrier turnover situa- 
tion of the Racine (Wisc.) Journal Times, 
began with a statistical analysis of more 
than 600 carrier routes. It concluded with 
a survey of Journal Times subscribers 
conducted as part of a newspaper man- 
agement seminar of the College of Jour- 
nalism of Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee. 

Carrier turnover is an expensive and 
time consuming problem for circulation 
departments. District managers who 
must spend time recruiting and training 
new carriers have less time to devote to 
their sales and service functions. 

Many environmental factors, beyond 
the control of newspaper managements, 
affect the length of time a carrier will 
stay on the job. Increased affluence, a 
diminution of the ‘‘work ethic’’ and peer 
pressures are examples of these factors. 

But the internal control factors which 
management plays a role in setting also 
affect turnover. Length of route, profit, 
training and the number of collections to 
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be made are illustrative of these factors. 

Our starting point was the com- 
monplace notion that the difficulty of col- 
lecting is a major reason for carriers leav- 
ing their jobs. Carriers are often forced 
to return time and again to collect from 
customers who are not at home or, for a 
variety of reasons, don’t have payment. 
All of this greatly adds to their work- 
loads. 

One way to aid the carrier is to have 
subscribers directly pay the office. This, 
in effect, raises the carrier’s pay, for he 
or she spends less time on the route for 
the same amount of money. We reasoned 
that this would make carriers less likely 
to quit. 

To test this assumption, we examined 
the records of more than 600 carrier 
routes of the Journal Times in Racine. 
The period studied, (with the aid of the 
computer center at Marquette,) was Au- 
gust, 1977 to March, 1979. 

The results are striking: carrier turn- 
over decreased as the percentage of a 
route paying the office, either by mail or 
in person, increased. And the opposite 
held true. The more a carrier had to col- 
lect the more likely he or she was to quit 
during this period. 

The relationship held true regardless 
of the socio-economic characteristics of 
the area the routes were in. Racine 
County, with 179,000 people, has a wide 
variety of demographic pockets, ranging 
from the City of Racine, a highly indus- 
trialized town with a 20% minority popu- 
lation, to the rural farm areas which 
compose about two-thirds of the geog- 
raphy. 

While the absolute levels of turnover 
were higher in the lower income central 
city, turnover still was related to the per- 
centage of customers directly paying the 
office. In other words, no matter what 
portion of the market a route is in, car- 
riers are less likely to leave when the 
percentage of office payments is high. 

In addition, our research suggests that 
there are ‘‘saturation”’ points at which 
the effects of office payments on turn- 
over dramatically increases and, later, 
slows. This means turnover will not be 
substantially lowered unitl a district 
reaches a certain percentage of office 
payments. There is also a maximum per- 
centage, past which further increases in 
office payments will have a negligible ef- 
fect on carrier turnover. We have tenta- 
tively put these between 40 and 65 per- 
cent, but further research is needed. 

An analysis of the data indicated that 
the kind or quality of work seemed to 
make a difference. The absolute number 
of deliveries, while directly affecting the 
amount of work, did not seem to matter 
as much as the number of collections a 


carrier had to make. 

At the time of this study, the Journal 
Times had about 28% of its subscribers 
“paying in advance’’. Subsequently, a 
senior citizen discount offer raised the 
level to 40% overall. However, the level 
varies greatly by area. 

Because of the conclusion that carrier 
turnover could be significantly reduced 
by taking the collection function off the 
carriers, we wondered how subscribers 
would react if they, in effect, had to pay 
the newspaper directly for their paper. 

We found the market to be composed 
of three types of subscribers. The first 
was described as the ‘‘organized, get- 
down-to-business type.’ This segment 
preferred to ‘“‘pay by mail once a month 
with all my other bills.” 

The type expressed general satisfac- 
tion with carrier service but strongly 
agreed that ‘“The newspaper should keep 
close watch over carriers after mail pay- 
ments are instituted to make sure they 
don’t goof-off or take advantage of the 
customers.’’ About 40 percent of the 90 
subscribers studied fell into this cate- 
gory. 

An equally large segment was labeled 
the ‘‘Hot Heads.”’ Their first reaction to 
ending home payment was concern 
about carriers not delivering. Then—al- 
most as an afterthought—they chose a 
method of payment: ‘‘Four times a year 
by mail would save me a lot of bother 
from monthly statements.” 

About 20% of the Journal Times mar- 
ket can be classified as ‘‘easygoing.”’ 
This segment reacted by expressing 
satisfaction with carrier service, then 
choosing the quarterly payment option. 

All segments disagreed strongly with 
the statement ‘‘If I can’t pay the carrier, 
I’d just as soon stop subscribing.’’ The 
intense disagreement indicates that sub- 
scribers are more passive than is usually 
thought. 

Cancelling a subscription is an ex- 
treme reaction. If given a plausible ex- 
planation, subscribers prefer the status 
quo, regardless of how it is paid for. 

In addition, the segments generally 
agreed that the preferred intervals for 
payment are monthly and quarterly. The 
once, and twice, yearly options aroused 
the most opposition. 

In summary, we have shown that car- 
rier turnover is related to the percentage 
of a route paying the office. Because col- 
lection is ‘‘non-involving’’ work, carriers 
frequently find it unrewarding and frus- 
trating. This, we feel, is a major reason 
for the increasing difficulty of keeping 
carriers on the job. 

Should the newspaper decide to force 
or heavily promote office payment, the 
circulation and marketing departments 
can design a strategy based upon the na- 
ture of the three segments emerging from 
this study. In this way, subscriber losses 
can be kept to a minimum, turnover re- 
duced, and the efficiency of the payment 
system increased. 
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N.Y. News offers 
buyout incentive 
to reduce staff 


The New York News averted a show- 
down with its local Newspaper Guild 
unit over the publisher’s incentive pro- 
gram to reduce staff after it agreed to 
forbid managers from pressuring 
employees into accepting the buyout of- 
fer. 

In an effort to reduce staff and cut 
costs across the board, the News is offer- 
ing employees 58 and over, who are will- 
ing, a cash payment to leave their job. 
In the case of employees near retirement, 
the incentive consists of full pension 
benefits in addition to cash. 


The amount of the cash bonus varies 
according to job and time of service. 

The News told the Guild that it will 
provide tax guidance to any employee 
who accepts its offer. 

According to News Guild unit chair- 
man Patrick Vallila, several employees 
had complained “‘that some managers 
were intimidating them. They said the 
employees didn’t have job security.” 

After a meeting between News labor 
relations executives and the Guild, Val- 
lila said management assured them that 
any situation involving employees being 
coerced ‘‘would be rectified within one 
hour’’ and that employees refusing the 
paymant offer need not fear any retalia- 
tion. 

“The program is strictly voluntary,” 
he asserted, adding ‘‘The Guild never 
sanctioned it. It’s management’s 
ballgame.” 

Vallila agreed that *‘The News has the 
right to reduce staff for legitimate 
reasons’ and cited cutting costs as one 
of them. 

The Guild contract with the News 
excludes employees with 10 or more 
years service from being included in a 
force reduction which must take place in 
inverse order of seniority. The contract 
also requires the paper to reassign 
employees whose jobs are eliminated by 
automation. 

Jonathon Thompson, News spokes- 
man, said the buyout program is targeted 
at “‘the craft unions, specifically the 
ITU” as well as “‘people in the Guild.” 

“It’s a very lucrative buyout,”’ he 
maintained, insisting that the News has 
“no goal’? for how many employees it 
wants to have leave through the program 
and ‘‘no formula other than time and 
service’ for determining the amount of 
the termination bonus. 

‘Our only goal is to get down to con- 
trollable size,’’ Thompson stated. 
*“We're overstaffed relative to the usual 
yardsticks of production, other newspa- 
pers.” 

Rumors circulating at the News have 


placed the number of employees the 
paper wants to leave at anywhere from 
200 to 1,000. said unit chairman Vallila. 

Neither the Guild nor the News pro- 
vided figures on how many employees 
have accepted the buyout offer. The pro- 
gram ends December 15. 


Clinic on buying 
homes sponsored 


To provide a constructive public ser- 
vice for its readers, and to demonstrate 
its interest in the real estate industry, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin started the first of 
four Home Buyers Clinics on October 4 
and followed with others on October 18, 
November | and November 7. 

Each Clinic was held from 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. in hotels located in various parts of 
the market and in rooms accommodating 
up to 200 persons. Admission was free 
and coffee provided for guests. 

The Clinics featured a panel of seven 
real estate authorities, with Bulletin clas- 
sified advertising manager Carl Wiberg 
acting as moderator. 

Each panelist spoke briefly about his 
or her particular area of expertise and 
then fielded questions from the audience. 
Such matters as mortgage financing, buy- 
ing a single home, living in a life-care 
community, buying a condominium or 
townhouse, buying and selling a used 
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home and handling contracts and legal 
matters were discussed. 

Response to the Clinics was excellent, 
with each drawing a large and keenly 
interested audience. 

All promotion of the Clinics was 
through in-paper advertising. 

At the conclusion of the Clinics, 
panelists were invited to a luncheon 
hosted by the Bulletin and attended by 
the Bulletin’s publisher and other top 
executives. A framed Certificate of Ap- 
preciation was awarded to each panelist. 

Additional Clinics are planned for the 
Spring of 1980. 


Mobil PR exec joins 
Kennedy in campaign 


Herbert Schmertz, vicepresident for 
public affairs at the Mobil Oil Co., will 
take a six-week leave of absence without 
pay to handle the Presidential advertising 
campaign of Sen. Edward M. Kennedy. 

Schmertz also worked in the Presi- 
dential campaigns of John and Robert 
Kennedy. 

At Mobil, Schmertz has run ads 
against Government controls on energy, 
while Sen. Kennedy has supported con- 
trols and called for a stronger version of 
President Carter’s proposed tax on oil 
companies’ ‘‘windfall”’ profits resulting 
from decontrol. 


Joe Bradley 


Publisher 
Winsted Evening 
Citizen 


Winsted, Connecticut 


“We are trying to play a leadership role in the revitalization of Winsted. 
“Our downtown needs renovation and rejuvenation. We helped pay for an artist's 
renderings of what Winsted’s shops could look like with a little effort and even 


less money. 


“And the plan is working. More and more of our merchants are painting and fixing 
up their shops. Winsted is becoming a beautiful New England town again. 

“The retail district is not the only part of Winsted that is beginning to flourish. We 
have a new industrial park that is full. An expansion of the park is in the works. 

“Now we are trying to expand the revitalization of the downtown to include a new 
configuration of our main street. The newspaper has run pictures of various plans 
and actively backs one we believe will return our downtown to what it has 
traditionally been in New England — a place for people to gather with their friends. 

“Throughout all of this, the Evening Citizen has been involved. We have not only 
pointed out the problems, we have suggested solutions. 

“We think a good newspaper serves, as well as informs, its community. The 
Winsted Evening Citizen is a good newspaper.” 
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Top teacher 
(Continued from page 30) 


think, ‘Oh, Mrs. Engel will get it all right 
for us,’ ’’ says Barbara Friesen, 17, one 
of the two co-editors of this year’s High 
Life. 

Every summer at each of the cam- 
puses of the University of Kansas, Kan- 
sas State University, Ft. Hays State and 
Bethany College at Lindsborg, Engel 
spends from three days to two weeks 
teaching high school journalism students 
and doing advisers’ workshops. The stu- 
dents and advisers come from all over 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri. She has been asked to go to lowa 
and Indiana to do the same but hasn’t 
been able to work it in. ‘‘I’d like to en- 
large my own horizons in teaching high 
school journalism, but I feel a loyalty to 
this territory.”’ 

Widowed with a son, Denny in col- 
lege, Engel turned to teaching because 
she thought she would miss children. 
Given a sabbatical from teaching, at the 
age of 46, she went to the University of 
Kansas to get a master’s in journalism on 
a teaching stipend. Teaching Reporting I 
at KU during that period—1970-71— 
Engel nailed down her relationships in 
the School of Journalism where she has 
“awfully good friends.”’ 

‘*Professor Calder Picket taught me to 
be a student and to love history. He’s 
fantastic. Dr. John Bremner taught me to 
excell, to reach higher, to never be 
counted with anything short of perfec- 
tion. I was terrified of him. My heart was 
in my throat. I was a wreck.”’ 

During her KU days, her husband, a 
childhood sweetheart came back into her 
life. Years earlier, Engel had written him 
a Dear John letter; he was shipped to the 
South Pacific, and they didn’t see each 
other for 23 years. Now, since the award 
he opens her fan mail. 

“‘T think he’s prouder of the award 
than I am.”’ 

She has received over 100 cards and 
letters from well-wishers—and over 50 
phone calls congratulating her on the 
Teacher of the Year honor. Some are 
from her old college-bound English stu- 
dents who say, “‘I didn’t like you at the 
time, but now I appreciate you.” 

Engel says she has eight more years to 
teach high school journalism. ‘‘I needed 
that award—it was a real shot in the 
arm.’’ She beat out 60 other teachers 
nominated. Engel was nominated by the 
University of Kansas, Kansas State 
University and the Wichita Eagle. 
‘‘They insisted. I didn’t want them to do 
it again this year since they did last year. 
It’s a tremendous amount of work. I’m 
sure they submitted 50 letters of en- 
dorsement. I didn’t feel I had a chance to 
win because our publications haven't 
been All-American. I felt they were 
backing a loser.”’ 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ADS—(L to R) Don Walley, assistant creative director— 
Compton; Paul Moroz, senior vice president and research director—Compton; Bar- 
ton A. Cummings, chairman executive committee—Compton and chairman of the 
board—The Advertising Council; Gerald Cosco, account supervisor—Compton; 
Robert P. Keim, president—The Advertising Council; Earl Cole, creative director— 
Compton; review ads for the new Anti-Inflation Public Service Advertising Cam- 
paign being produced on behalf of the U.S. Departments of Agriculture, Com- 

merce, Labor, and Treasury. 


Anti-inflation ad thrust 


An Anti-Inflation public service adver- 
tising campaign created to help combat 
the inflation crunch was launched in 
New York by The Advertising Council 
and government officials from Washing- 
ton. 

The campaign, produced on behalf of 
the U.S. Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, and Treasury and 
created by Compton Advertising, serv- 
ing as the volunteer advertising agency, 
is designed to build broader awareness of 
the inflation problem and suggest ways in 
which citizens can help to push back in- 
flation pressures. 

The television advertising messages 
feature actor James Whitmore in his 
popular role as Will Rogers advising the 
public of ‘‘common-sense’’ ways in 
which they can help control inflation. 

The theme of the new campaign, as 
presented by Barton A. Cummings, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Compton Advertising and board chair- 
man of The Advertising Council, is ‘‘We 
can all beat inflation if we just use our 
dollars and sense.’ A free booklet pre- 
pared by Compton with the assistance of 
government agencies and entitled ‘‘Dol- 
lars and Sense”’ is offered in the advertis- 
ing. Single copies of the booklet are 
available free by writing to ‘‘Dollars and 
Sense,’ Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 

Robert P. Keim, president of the Ad 
Council, said that media materials for 
the campaign including newspaper, 


magazine and business press advertise- 
ments, transit and outdoor cards and 
posters, and radio and television an- 
nouncements were already in distribu- 
tion or would be going out shortly. The 
goal of the campaign, he said, is to reach 
at least 150,000,000 adult members of the 
American population with the anti- 
inflation messages. 

Lewis Shollenberger, vicepresident, 
Ad Council, Washington, is the staff 
Campaign Manager for this campaign. 

The Advertising Council is the private 
public service organization which con- 
ducts advertising campaigns on national 
and local problems. Other current cam- 
paigns include: Energy Conservation, 
High Blood Pressure Education, Child 
Abuse Prevention, and new upcoming 
campaigns on the 1980 Decennial Census 
and Crime Prevention. 


All-day edition has 
4,000 more readers 


The latest edition of Profile Boston, 
the Boston Globe’s on-going study of 
purchasing and media exposure patterns 
among Metro Boston households, shows 
the new, all-day Globe with more readers 
than the combined am/pm Globe had 
prior to February 5, 1979 (the day the 
Globe became all-day). 

According to the 1979 Profile Boston 
survey, 882,000 SMSA adults read the 
Globe ‘‘yesterday.’’ This compares to a 
total of 878,000 SMSA readers reported 
in the 1978 survey. 
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Dues raised 


(Continued from page 9) 


sional chapters with 201 or more mem- 
bers, $100. 

The SPJ, SDX board gave its new 
president Jean Otto the power to appoint 
a committee whose job it will be to reas- 
sess the programs offered by the organi- 
zation. 

““We will be concerned as we can be 
about how we spend your dollars,’ Otto 
said. 

Both Otto and outgoing president Phil 
Dessauer had urged delegates to approve 
the dues and membership fee increases. 

In a letter to SDX delegates, Dessauer 
said: ‘In the last five years our Society's 
expenses have risen 45 percent, while 
income has increased only 35 percent. 
First-class postage—a big item for 
us—has gone up 88 percent since 1974. 
Cost of mailing The Quill has soared 150 
percent, Quill printing is up 62 percent, 
general printing and supplies 52 percent, 
regional expenses 62 percent, rent 60 
percent, salaries 49 percent, telephone 
75 percent ... the story is the same 
everywhere.” 

Dessauer said the national organiza- 
tion ‘‘has had to draw on reserves in the 
past year, in spite of keeping expenses 
within the amount budgeted.’’ He added, 
“‘Obviously, we must turn this situation 
around and operate in the black.” 

Dessauer said $32,000 raised ‘‘from 
the grass roots’? by many chapters and 
members for the organization’s Legal 
Defense Fund has enabled SDX to hire 
lawyer Peter Lovenheim. 

Lovenheim is located in the Reporters 
Committee for Freedom of the Press in 
Washington and will be available to ans- 
wer queries and to do research for SDX 
members and chapters on Freedom of 
Information matters. Two-thirds of 
Lovenheim’s salary will be paid by SDX 
and the other third will be paid by the 
Reporters Committee. 

“This added resource is one of the sig- 
nificant improvements made by the Na- 
tional Board in the past year, giving us a 
legal and research arm painfully needed 
for a long time,’’ Dessauer said. 

SDX has joined together with 11 other 
organizations to sponsor two First 
Amendment Congresses early next year 
and Dessauer hopes that these will 
‘‘make a strong case, not only for free- 
dom of information but also for support 
by the public, which has everything to 
gain from FOI.” 

Russell Hurst, SDX executive officer, 
said membership reached 35,000 in 1979. 
This is up from 19,000 in 1960, he said. 
He urged chapters to ‘‘aim for at least a 
10% membership increase per year.” 

Hurst said there are 299 SDX chapters 
compared to 202 in 1969. He also told 
delegates at the convention that SDX na- 
tional headquarters sends out 170,000 
pieces of outgoing mail each year. 


‘Don’t yield to advertisers’ 


President of Macy’s opts 
for a newspaper with guts 


Hold firm to ethical principles. Resist 
pressure from advertisers. Herbert L. 
Seegal, president, R.H. Macy & Co., 
was a popular speaker with this urging at 
the Kansas City Star/Times Newspaper 
Graphics Seminar entitled ‘‘Less Into 
More.”’ 

‘“‘T want your newspapers to have be- 
lief. I don’t want your papers cor- 
rupted,’’ said Seegal, who became presi- 
dent of Macy’s on September 29, 1972. 
He stressed the importance of editors 
maintaining ethical credentials. 

““‘T want the endorsement of a good 
newspaper. It’s very real to me. 

“Give us a good newspaper that’s all 
we're asking. If a paper is good, I want 
to be a part of it.”’ 

About 20 editors and graphics persons 
from around the country invited by the 
KC paper’s editor, Michael Davies, par- 
ticipated in the seminar, held November 
18 to 20, at the Alameda Plaza Hotel, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Seegal said that newspapers should 
never ‘‘let an advertiser disturb the con- 
tents’’ of the paper. *‘If you yield, I think 
you're foolish.” 

He said the pressures that advertisers 
may be under at the moment sometimes 
cause them to make unkind or dictate to 
newspaper editors. But Seegal said, 
‘‘Whatever you do as editors, you have a 
good reason for doing it, and don’t let us 
come along and destroy any of that.” 

It was suggested to Seegal that he look 
into his crystal ball at the next 10 years at 
the newspaper’s future as well as the ad- 
Vertising in it. “‘I see no reason why we 
wouldn’t be using newspapers at Ma- 
cy’s. For us to do business on a tele- 
phone or tv is foolish.’’ Seegal was told 
that earlier speakers from J. Walter 
Thompson, Thurman Pierce and Arthur 
Kramer, spoke of the newspaper’s need 
to change and Frank N. Magid, the 
‘‘father of happy talk tv’’ advised news- 
papers to update by necessity. 

There’s nothing that’s going to take 
the place of a newspaper for me,”’ said 
Seegal. He said he places particular 
priority on the ability to read an attrac- 
tive page. ‘‘I find daily reading to be very 
interesting.” 

Seegal said he sees newspapers as a 
very viable force in the marketplace. He 
said newspapers work better for a de- 
partment store because television adver- 
tising, which he said is very costly, 
works better for brand products. He said 
15% of Macy’s business is attributed to 
newspaper advertising. He also attrib- 
uted 10% to direct mail. Whether he 
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uses newspapers or direct mail depends 
on the nature of the product, he said. 
Macy’s would use newspapers, he said, 
normally for a 2 to 3 day response and 
after that, for example, a month long 
sheet sale, Macy’s would rely on direct 
mail.—Carla Marie Rupp 


Daily and tv station 
sponsor statewide poll 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat and a 
St. Louis television station recently 
shared both the results and costs of a 
statewide poll of preferences on political 
candidates and issues. 

A professional polling organization 
conducted the poll for the morning 
Globe-Democrat and KMOX-tv, a CBS 
affiliate station. Telephone interviews 
were conducted with 1,012 Missourians. 

Questions for the poll, which included 
Presidential and Gubernatorial candi- 
dates and issues such as ERA and nu- 
clear power, were developed by the 
newspaper and television station. A 
schedule of publication and broadcast 
dates and times was maintained during 
the period of October 27-November 3. 

All references to the poll in promotion 
and stories included the names, the 
Globe-Democrat and KMOX-tv. The 
television station referred viewers to the 
next day’s newspaper for “‘in-depth re- 
sults’’ of the question used, while the 
newspaper tagged each story with a 
statement of the question to be used that 
night on the television news. 


Harte-Hanks buys 
Georgia group 


Harte-Hanks Communications, Inc. 
has reached an agreement in principle to 
acquire the Carroll Publishing Company, 
Carrollton, Georgia. The announcement 
was made by Stanley Parkman, president 
and publisher of the Carroll Publishing 
Company, and Larry D. Franklin, senior 
vice president and president, newspaper 
operations of Harte-Hanks. 

The Carroll Publishing Company pub- 
lishes a 13,500 paid circulation newspa- 
per three times a week in Carrollton; an 
8,000 paid circulation newspaper twice a 
week in Douglasville, Georgia; and 
weekly newspapers in Bremen, Bucha- 
nan, Carrollton and Tallapoosa, Georgia. 

The terms of the transaction were not 
disclosed. 
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6 food editors win 
Carnation Awards 


Six newspaper food editors were 
selected to receive Carnation Company’s 
_ninth annual Golden Carnation Awards 
for excellence in nutrition writing. 

Ginnie Mulkey of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Courier received top honors in the 
25,000-150,000 circulation category. 
Runners-up are Nancy Siracusa of Union 
City (N.J.) Dispatch and Mary Ann Far- 
rell of the Palm Beach (Fla.) Times. 

First place winner in the over 150,000 
circulation category is Dotty Griffith of 
Dallas Morning News. Runners-up are 
Donna Lee of the Boston Herald 
American and Jeannette Branin of San 
Diego Union. 

This year’s winning entries covered 
such subjects as athletes’ feeding, fast 
food for diabetics, innovative programs 
involving children in nutrition studies, 
fiber in one’s diet, home canning precau- 
tions, and nutrition needs during preg- 
nancy. 

First prize winners in each circulation 
category will be awarded $500, and the 
two runners-up will receive $250. Each 
winner will also receive crystal and an 
engraved marble medallion. 

The Golden Carnation Awards Pro- 
gram was initiated in 1970 to help give 
recognition to newspaper food editors 
for their efforts in nutrition writing. 


Computer system 
ordered by Knoxville 


Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel is 
planning under their Phase I program to 
complete installation and training by the 
end of November on an ATEX Editorial 
electronic copy processing system. 

The front-end system for the News- 
Sentinel will have a total of 32 VDT’s 
with 27 in the news room, 2 for obits, | in 
the computer room, | for the systems 
manager and | spare. There will be 2 
CPU’s and two 80 megabyte disks on the 
system. 

Phase II of the program has a schedule 
for the first quarter of 1980 and the 
front-end system for the Knoxville Jour- 
nal is to be completed in that time frame. 
The News-Sentinel company acts as 
production agents for the Journal and 
there will be a total of 17 VDT’s. Fifteen 
of the terminals will be for the newsroom 
with | for promotion and | for testing. 
The system will have 2 CPU’s and three 
80 megabyte disks. 

Under the Phase III time frame the 
News-Sentinel company plans to install 
35 VDT’s for the classified operation. 
Two terminals will be used for credit 
checking. Also, 11 VDT’s will be slated 
for input devices for general advertising 
ad text interfaced to Raycomp II ad mark- 
up and layout systems. 
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Carnegie-Mellon offers fellowships 


Experienced journalists are invited to 
enter now the annual competition for 
Fellowships at Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity. 

Each award includes living and travel 
expenses, a $2,500 stipend, and a $6,500 
tuition grant for ten weeks of in- 
residence work at the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration. From 
January 30 through April 3 these courses 
and discussions focus on corporate 
Management and public policy. 

The winners begin with a rigorous 
briefing on modern economics and 
accounting, and then join a group of sea- 
soned managers from U.S. and foreign 
corporations and governments for the 
remaining weeks of classes, cases, and 


Deaths 


Freperick Nossa, 51, an information 
officer of the World Bank; formerly with 
the Sydney Sun, Melbourne Herald and 
Reuters before joining the Toronto Globe 
and Mail; then moving to Asia editor of 
the Toronto Telegram, died following a 
fall in Belgrade, where he was heading a 
press tour of projects; September 29. 


RanpaL_ Goutp, 81, former publisher 
of Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury; 
October 25. 


Cuarces W. Taytor, former director of 
advertising for Freeport (Ill.) Journal 
Standard and founder of a travel agency 
after his retirement; October 14. 


WituiaM R. Gotpinc, 59 chairman of 
board, Classified International Advertis- 
ing Services Inc., which he purchased in 
1957; October 9. 


Mrs. Miriam W. FLatHer, 76, former 
city editor of the Nashua (N.H.) Tele- 
graph and daughter of the late Burtt E. 
Warren, former publisher of the newspa- 
per; October 15. 

* * * 

Harotp W. Dietricn, retired news 
editor, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette; 
October; 11. 


Ravpu J. Frantz, 77, an editor with the 
New York Herald Tribune for 30 years 
and for five years, an editor with Bergen 
(N.J.) Record until he retired in 1971; 
November 3. 

Hucu Miter, 82, retired chief of the 
photographic department of the Wash- 
ington Post; November 10. 


practical work. 

Editors and reporters from all media 
and all departments are eligible. The 
1979 Fellows were William Richards, 
staff reporter for the Washington Post; 
Joe Brown, business writer for the Ar- 
lanta Constitution; Joseph Blade, finan- 
cial reporter for the Minneapolis Star; 
Frederick Langan, business and financial 
editor for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation’s tv network; and Morton 
Reichek, senior writer for Business 
Week. 

Detailed information and applications 
for the 1980 Fellowships are available 
from Prof. B. P. Goldsmith, Carnegie- 
Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(dial direct phone 412-682-3692). 


Strike paper status 


remains unchanged 


The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times Leader 
has failed in an effort to get the National 
Labor Relations Board to issue an order 
to clarify and resolve negotiating differ- 
ences with four labor unions, the latter 
having joined forces to strike and, at the 
same time, publish a competing newspa- 
per. 

The newspaper was negotiating with 
Newspaper Guild Local 120, Typo- 
graphical Local 187, Pressmen’s Local 
137, and Stereotypers Local 139 when an 
inter-union Council of Unions was in- 
corporated about September 27, 1978. 
On October 6, all four unions began a 
strike and on October 9 the Council of 
Unions began publishing the Citizens 
Voice, a six-days a week competitive 
newspaper. 

The Council of Unions claimed the 
newspaper was to be operated only dur- 
ing the strike. The newspaper contended 
that a permanent newspaper was in- 
tended, citing such things as the Coun- 
cil’s leasing of office space, offering 
monthly and yearly subscriptions and 
signing a two-year contract with United 
Press International. 

The newspaper argued the unions had 
put themselves in the position of being 
both business competitors and collective 
bargaining representatives of Times 
Leader employes. It asked the NLRB 
“‘to issue a declaratory order clarifying 
the state of the law and removing any 
uncertainty with respect to the legal is- 
sues posed.” 

The NLRB declined to issue such an 
order, saying the dispute should be re- 
solved through the more normal proced- 
ure of a hearing on the employer’s un- 
fair labor charges. 

The NLRB decision was made by 
members Howard Jenkins, Jr. and John 
A. Penello. Chairman John H. Fanning 
concurred but wrote a separate opinion. 
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Game designed to boost 
redemption of coupons 


The number of manufacturer’s cents- 
off coupons distributed each year con- 
tinues to rise—some 72.7 billion were 
distributed in 1978 (40.4 billion through 
newspapers)—yet the percentage re- 
deemed by consumers is about 3%. 

Kansas City, Mo. promoter Maynard 
Small hopes to bolster consumer re- 
demption of coupons with a game he has 
introduced called *“‘Coupon Bingo.” 

Coupon Bingo is a game idea Small is 
making available to newspapers through 
his company Creative Marketing As- 
sociates. It is designed to increase con- 
sumer awareness toward coupons and to 
motivate them to clip out and redeem 
them. 

The Kansas City Star was the first 
newspaper to carry the game in its 
weekly food section and was followed by 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. The Buffalo 
News has also indicated it wants to carry 
Coupon Bingo, but the New York State 
Wagering & Racing Board has prohibited 
the paper from doing so until the name of 
the game is changed. State regulations 
prohibit the use of the word bingo unless 
the game is for charitable purposes. 

Small is hoping that his Coupon Bingo 
game will ultimately increase coupon re- 
demption in newspapers from 3% to 6%. 

In order to play, a reader must go 
through the newspaper and count all of 
the manufacturers coupons and fill in the 
correct total number of coupons on the 
bingo game card. 

The reader must also match the 
cents-off value of the individual coupons 
with the values on the coupon Bingo 
Game card. 

When a coupon value matches the 
value on the game card, the reader has to 
circle the value on the game card. Each 
coupon can be used to circle one space. 
When all the values in each one row, 
either horizontal, vertical or diagonal, 
are matched and circled, the reader has 
‘“‘Coupon Bingo”’’ and must send the 
game card in to the newspaper. A draw- 
ing is then held and winners are awarded 
prizes. 

The prize structure is up to the news- 
paper. The Kansas City Star, for exam- 
ple, offers prizes of $1,700 each week—a 
$1,000 first prize and the rest of the 
prizes in the form of $50 and $10 grocery 
certificates redeemable at participating 
grocery stores. 

The newspaper pays Small a $1 per 
1,000 circulation as a licensing fee. A 
300,000 circulation paper, for example, 
will pay Small $3,000 for the 13-week 
cycle. The game is offered exclusively to 
One paper in each market. 

The newspaper can recoup the licens- 
ing fee and the prize money it pays out 


WIN 1000 
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Rules of the game 


by getting manufacturers to list their 
name on the game card. In order for 
manufacturers to be listed on the bingo 
game card, they must pay the newspaper 
$300. They must also have a coupon ad 
somewhere in the paper that day. 

Food retailers, in turn, tie-in by listing 
some of the products on the bingo game 
card in their own ROP ads in the paper. 
Those retailers who do this, become elig- 
ible for grocery certificates the newspa- 
per awards as prizes. 

John Arnett, marketing services direc- 
tor, Kansas City Star, said, “‘This is a 
way to heighten awareness of coupons in 
our paper. The growth of inserts has 
taken away from ROP ads. Not that we 
want to stop inserts, but we want a good 
balance. This can help. Also, we want to 
heighten awareness of our food section. 
Get more people to look at it.” 

Arnett said although the game does re- 
quire the newspaper to do more work 
than if it were to simply accept a coupon 
ad, it has also enabled the newspaper to 
work closer with manufacturers and 
local grocery stores. 

“It has enabled us to cement our ties 
with them,”’ he said. 

The Star has carried the weekly 
coupon game since Sept. 24 and Arnett 
said there is a good chance the paper will 
renew it when the 13 weeks expire on 
December 19. He said the paper is av- 
eraging 11,000 reader responses each 
week and about 60 different national ad- 
vertisers have participated. 
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Bob Keim of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
said 17 advertisers bought game board 
spaces the first few weeks and responses 
by readers are about 12,000 per week. 

Both Arnett and Keim see the game as 
being supplementary to other coupons 
now carried such as the coupon pages 
run by Newspaper Co-op Couponing. 

While Arnett and Keim are enthusias- 
tic over the new Coupon Bingo game, 
others in the newspaper business are tak- 
ing a ‘‘wait-see’’ attitude. 

The Washington Post, for example, 
has refused to take on the new coupon 
promotion. 

‘*We did turn him (Small) down,”’ said 
a spokesman for the Washington Post. 
‘‘We are happy enough with Blair inserts 
and the other coupons we carry. We 
don’t see a whole lot of potential in this 
thing. We looked at it, considered it and 
decided not to do it. 

“TI don’t see it revolutionizing the 
couponing business in the United 
States,’ the Post spokesman added. 

Other papers are content with sticking 
with the Newspaper Co-op Couponing 
organization, the largest distributor of 
coupons through newspapers. 

NCC claims to have distributed 7.5 bil- 
lion coupons through newspapers in 1977 
and 9.5 billion in 1978. NCC also claims 
to have had a redemption rate of 3.2% in 
1977 and 3.3% in 1978, compared to 2.8% 
in 1977 and 2.9% in 1978 for other 
coupons carried in newspapers. 

To date, NCC has distributed coupons 
for over 1,000 brands by 175 manufac- 
turers. 

Under the NCC program, manufactur- 
ers buy space to run a coupon or 
coupons in a full page newspaper ad that 
NCC in turn buys. NCC runs twice a 
month in 190 newspapers in the top 100 
markets. 

NCC also claims its full page of 
coupons delivers a higher redemption 
rate than solo newspaper coupons, Sun- 
day supplement coupons or magazine 
coupons. 

Small’s goal with his Coupon Bingo 
game is to increase consumer redemp- 
tion of those solo coupons. 


Rhode Island opens 


airwaves to lawyers 


The Rhode Island State Supreme 
Court has ruled that lawyers may adver- 
tise on radio and television as long as 
they do not appear in the commercials, 
dramatize them or accompany them by 
music or lyrics. 

Under a 1978 ruling by the state’s high 
court, lawyers were allowed to advertise 
in newspapers, periodicals and telephone 
Yellow Pages. 

The latest ruling, permitting broadcast 
advertising, follows submission of a peti- 
tion by the Rhode Island Broadcasters 
Association, which was opposed by the 
Rhode Island State Bar. 
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Series by news editor 
wins Brownell Award 


The Roswell (N. Mex.) Daily Record 
and WIRE radio of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, were given the 1979 Emery A. 
Brownell Award by the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association. Ten let- 
ters of commendation also were 
awarded. 

NLADA is the nonprofit organization 
devoted to the support and development 
of legal assistance to the poor. 

The Brownell Award is presented to 
members of the print and broadcast news 
media which have contributed to the 
legal services movement through arti- 
cles, features, programs or editorials that 
inform the public and rally community 
support behind legal services and defen- 
der offices. The award was presented 
November 4 at the NLADA’s 57th an- 
nual conference in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

The Roswell Daily Record was cited 
for a series of articles on the 1973 murder 
conviction of Terry Seaton, a county res- 
ident. The conviction was overturned 
this year primarily because of the efforts 
of Bob Rothstein, a former public defen- 
der who worked on the case for four 
years. 

Seaton was convicted of the 1971 mur- 
der of William Lester Davis in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. The Roswell Daily Record 
began its investigation when serious ac- 
cusations were made against the Eddy 
County, New Mexico law enforcement 
establishment regarding its conduct of 
the case. After the series of articles was 


published, the FBI and the U.S. Justice 
Department Civil Rights Division an- 
nounced a “‘preliminary investigation” 
into those accusations. Geoffrey Davi-. 
dian, news editor of the Roswell paper, 
wrote the series. 

WIRE radio was cited for a 30-minute 
documentary and a multi-part series on 
the public defender system in 
Indianapolis-Marion County. This 
‘*RadioNews report’ included informa- 
tion and interviews with public defen- 
ders, the Marion County Prosecutor, 
Criminal and Civil Court judges, Indiana 
legislators, and private attorneys involved 
in the public defender system. 

The report spurred a public debate on 
the merits of the system and the possibil- 
ity of expansion and improvement. It 
was written and produced by Steven 
Yount, director of news and public 
affairs for WIRE radio. 

Letters of commendation were 
awarded to the following publications 
and broadcast outlets: 

© Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal, 
Impact Magazine: *‘A Cloud Over Jus- 
tice”’ 

© Bremerton (Wash.) Sun: Article on 
high costs at Harrison Memorial Hospi- 
tal 

© Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News: Atti- 
cle on indigent defense 

® Columbus (Ohio) Citizens Journal: 
Articles by Harry Franken on local pub- 
lic defender 

® KJEO-tv, Fresno, Calif.: Spectrum 
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program on legal services 

e KMAX radio, Pasadena, Calif.: 
‘Community Speakeasy’’—Neighbor- 
hood Justice Centers 

e KYW-tv, Philadelphia: Meeting 
House—Child Advocacy 

e Los Angeles Times; Series of articles 
by Henry Weinstein on fraudulent fore- 
closures among low-income homeowners. 

© Vallejo Independent Press, Fair- 
field, California: For responsible jour- 
nalism in covering the public defender 

e WREM radio, New York City: 
‘The Bail Controversy” 


Newspapers adopt 


unisex headings 


A survey by The Family Page Direc- 
tory, Washington Depot, Connecticut, of 
the top 533 dailies with circulations of 
over 24,500 reveals that only 35 of them 
have resisted the trend to abandon the 
word women in the title or headline on 
those pages running news about family, 
food, homefurnishings, beauty and fash- 
ion. 

According to the study, 498 of the 
dailies felt the need to update these pages 
and a varied assortment of some 112 
trendier titles is being offered. The urge 
was clearly for a more adrogynous label, 
one that would appeal to both women 
and men. ‘‘Lifestyles’’ is the favorite uni- 
sex choice with 85 papers opting for that 
title. Runner-up was ‘‘Living’’ with 48 
papers, and coming in third was 
“*People’’—the choice of 32 dailies. 

The study shows a desire on the part of 
daily newspapers to pump a little life into 
their readers. Variations on the “‘living”’ 
theme are rampant. They include ‘‘Viv- 
ant,’ the French version; “‘Living To- 
day,’ ‘“‘Today’s Living,’’ ‘“‘Daily Liv- 
ing,’ ‘‘Life Beat,’’ ‘“‘Life Scan’’ and 
finally—let’s get down to cases— 
 Pulsexs 


Mill problems cause 
7% reduction 


International Paper Sales Company 
notified contract customers in the United 
States in September that a 7% reduction 
in their 1979 contract allocations was 
necessary due to production losses at 
three of the company’s mills. 

A power failure at the Quebec plant, 
damage from the recent hurricane to the 
Mobile, Alabama mill and a boiler failure 
at the Pine Bluff, Arkansas mill contrib- 
uted to the cut in newsprint production. 
A company spokesman said the Quebec 
and Mobile mills were now back to full 
production with the Pine Bluff mill 
scheduled for full production at the end 
of November. 

Contract customers were told the cut- 
back was for the 1979 period only and 
could be taken at their convenience dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1979. 
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Syndicates 


By Lenora Williamson 


King resumes London Times Service 


The news and feature service of The 
Sunday Times of London, syndicated in 
North and South America by King Fea- 
tures, has been resumed. 

Editorial and photographic material 
for the service is drawn from the British 
newspaper that resumed publication 
November 18 after being suspended in 
labor negotiations for nearly a year. 

King services 4 to 6 articles weekly 
from the paper by mail and high speed 
wires. Articles and photos from the Sun- 
day Times Magazine are also available. 

Citing Times reporting, analysis and 
feature writing as some of the finest 
available anywhere, King editor Allan 
Priaulx says: Even its crossword puzzle, 
which we distribute, is special; it’s 
known as ‘the world’s most difficult.” 

* * * 

A weekly publisher who is also a uni- 
versity journalism professor is going to 
put his weekly column on advertising 
and business out in the national field be- 
ginning December |. 

S. Gale Denley, publisher of the Cal- 
houn County Journal in Bruce, Missis- 
sippi, and associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Mississippi, 
began to write the column three years 
ago for his newspaper under *‘The Bot- 
tom Line”’ title. 

Distributed by University Public Rela- 
tions, the column is used by a number of 
the state’s newspapers. The coming syn- 
dication outside the state will be handled 
by the publisher from the Bruce newspa- 
per. 

Denley, 43, and his father established 
the Calhoun County Journal in 1953. 
Denley has been at the university since 
1963 and has served on the board of gov- 
ernors of the state press association. Cur- 
ently, he is chairman of the journalism 
education committee of the National 
Newspaper Association. His courses at 
the university are in advertising and 
newspaper management. 

The Mississippi publisher didn’t know, 
when he started the column, whether he 
would or could keep it going. “‘But the 
mail and comment generated has more 
than kept me in material.”’ 

Denley admits someone asked if he 
‘‘fabricated’’ any of the questions. To 
which he admits guilt. ‘‘But you can tell 
which; they are the high easy ones that 
go for home runs.”’ 

Of his national column on advertising, 
business, and promotion, Denley adds, 
he will present a positive approach to 
newspaper advertising and ‘‘say things 
to advertisers they need to hear from an 
outsider.” 

In column samples promotion, appears 
this question: ‘‘Where do you get those 


absurd questions for your piece every 
week? Just Curious.’’ The answer: 
‘‘Dear J.C.: Most of them arrive in the 
mail box, like yours did. They come 
along with the sensible ones, but you 
usually can’t tell the difference until they 
are opened.”’ 

Mark Stevens, who writes the syndi- 
cated column ‘‘Small Business’’ has 
finished his latest book to be published 
by Lippincott & Crowell next Spring. 
It’s titled ‘Model: A Behind the Scenes 
Look at the Billion Dollar Modeling Bus- 
iness.’’ Stevens current book, ‘‘Like No 
Other Store in the World: The Inside 
Story of Bloomingdales’’, is now in its 
second printing after August publication. 
Ballantine books has bought the mass 
market paperback rights for Fall, 1980. 

* * * 


“‘Happy Birthday, Charlie Brown’’ by 


Lee Mendelson in association with car- 
toonist Charles Schulz is the new Ran- 
dom House book marking start of the 
“‘Peanuts’’ gang’s 30th year in the com- 
ics, their 1Sth year on television and their 
10th year in the movies. 

*‘Peanuts’’ television-movie producer 
Mendelson collaborated with Schulz to 
commemorate the trio of anniversaries in 
the book based on a television special 
aired earlier this year. The special will be 
in syndication over the country starting 
this month. 

The book includes comments and 
anecdotes by Schulz and a selection of 
his personal favorites from the strips 
created over the 30 years. 


* * * 


Dr. Joyce Brothers, King Features’ 
syndicated columnist, will play the role 
of Dr. Moira O’Bell in the television 
adaptation of Irwin Shaw’s *‘Beggerman, 
Thief.’’ The 4-hour mini-series will be 
telecast November 26 and 27 from 9 to 11 
p.m. EST on NBC. The movie also stars 
Glenn Ford, Lynn Redgrave and Tovah 
Feldshuh. 


N.J. appeals court orders 
pre-trial hearing opened 


A New Jersey Appellate Court this 
week upheld the constitutional right of 
the press and public to be present during 
a pre-trial criminal court proceeding. 

The state’s second highest court unan- 
imously reversed a November 5 decision 
by Passaic County (N.J.) District Court 
Judge Nicholas Mandak which had barred 
the public and press from a pre-trial 
hearing of a man charged with the mur- 
der of his two young daughters. 

In closing the pre-trial proceeding, 
Judge Mandak based his decision on the 
July 2 U.S. Supreme Court ruling in the 
Gannett vs. DePasquale case. Mandak 
said the high court decision guaranteed 
the Sixth Amendment right to a public 
trial only to the accused and not to the 
public. 

The Bergen (N.J.) Record, the Passaic 
(N.J.) Herald News and the Paterson 
(N.J.) News protested the ruling and 
asked for a hearing on the matter. 

Passaic County Prosecutor Burrell 
Ives Humphreys, siding with the press 
despite the fact that one of his assistant 
prosecutors had agreed with a defense 
motion to close the pre-trial hearing, ap- 
pealed to the state appellate court to 
open the proceedings. 

Humphreys said it was his policy to 
‘*favor open, not closed courtrooms.” 

An appellate judge then halted the 
pre-trial proceedings until the entire ap- 
pellate court could hear arguments on 
the matter. 
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The appellate court ruled 3-0 on 
November 19 that the pre-trial proceed- 
ing was to be opened to the public and 
the press. 


Saturation weekly 
started by Dardanell 


Dardanell Publications Inc. has begun 
a tabloid direct mail weekly newspaper, 
The Record, according to James S. 
Steele, chief executive officer of the 
Monroeville, Pa. firm. 

The paper, number 10 for Dardanell 
Publications, is serving the southern tier 
of suburban Pittsburgh. 


HAVE YOU JOINED US 
IN MOXA’S CORNER 


WITH ITS FEATURES 
“FACTS OF LIFE”... THE 
“NYMS” AND “PEOPLE”... 
AMERICA SPEAKS? 
IF NOT, THEN REMEMBER. .. 


SERIES BEGINS JAN. 1, 1980. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW TO 
GRETTER FEATURES, INC. 
119 SEIR HILL RD.* WILTON, CT 06897 


IF YOU ARE NOT INFORMED ON SUBJECT 
SEND INQUIRY TO ABOVE. 


Ad scene 


By Dan Lionel 


Supermarket ads in free papers 


“Local, local, local!’’ intoned Saul 
Redow, vicepresident and marketing di- 
rector of the 28 publications constituting 
the Suburban Newspapers of Greater St. 
Louis. ‘‘That’s the key to it and it’s an 
open secret,’ he said. 

Redow’s comments were in response 
to this reporter’s query concerning the 
background of the shift of millions of 
lines of food advertising from St. Louis’ 
metropolitan daily and Sunday papers, to 
the free circulation suburban group. ‘‘No 
item of local and I mean neighborhood 
sports, PTA, library doings etc. is too 
small to escape our reporters. This is the 
stuff that readers don’t get on tv or in the 
metros. And once we have their undi- 
vided attention in our pages—the ads pay 
off.’ 

The fact that the ads are paying off 
may be gleaned from the food advertising 
linage for the Ist six months of °79 that 
Redow provided: 


Lines 
St. Louis Globe Democrat .....230,550 
SieeLOUIS! POSt-Dispateny se $17,205 


Suburban Newspapers of 

Greater St) Loulssyereee Osea 

Redow specified that the linage shown 
for his papers was unduplicated, that is, 
it was only counted once regardless of 
how many of the group’s publications 
carried the ad. On the day of our inter- 
view, just prior to Thanksgiving the 
paper carried 36 independent and chain 
store food pages in addition to 8 pages of 
national food advertising. 

““While we had been carrying a con- 
siderable amount of independent food 
stores, he said, ‘‘the turning point 
really came as a result of the strike in 
1973 when both dailies were shut down. 
The Suburban Newspapers continued to 
publish. Well, during a strike, advertis- 
ers jump in wherever they can go. The 
big chains followed the independents 
into our papers. After the strike, one of 
the big food chains decided to stay with 
our papers. They told us that in reaching 
every household they had increased their 
market share dramatically. That chain 
was National Food and it was soon fol- 
lowed by the others.’’ 

Although the local and national food 
advertisers have swarmed into the free 
circulation group, top name St. Louis 
department and specialty stores are still 
to be sold. ‘‘We’re being given very seri- 
ous consideration by them,”’ notes Re- 
dow, who until January 1978 was sales 
manager of the Globe-Democrat. ‘‘The 
big stores are aware that if a newspaper 
carries the food ads it has the women’s 
audience they need.” 

Although the group is called Suburban 
it distributes 3 publications in the city 
zone with a total circulation of 140,000. 
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DANN 
Saul Redow 
The balance of the group’s total circula- 
tion which is audited by CAC goes into 
the suburbs within the parameters of the 
St. Louis SMSA. Distributed by carriers 
every Wednesday the total circulation is 
shown as 754,294. 

“‘We don’t attempt to saturate the 
inner city,’ national ad director Chick 
Shiels told E&P. *‘We have chosen to 
serve the 3 areas of the city that repre- 
sent 9 out of 10 of the top demographic 
households,” he said. 

The Suburban group was started about 
20 years ago by two independent pub- 
lishers who still own them. James and 
Robert Donnelly of Donnelly Publica- 
tions and Frank Bick each own and run 
the papers in their own group while the 
advertising is sold as a unit. While na- 
tional ads are sold across the board at 
$4.20 per line, local advertisers may buy 
the papers individually or in packages. A 
retail advertiser, for example, with a 
75,000 line contract could buy what 
Redow describes as a basic unit consist- 
ing of 9 papers with a circulation of 
409,340 at $1.52 per line. 

Redow sees his papers as a realistic 
answer to the needs of advertisers and 
readers. ‘‘We’re suburban newspapers,” 
he emphasized, ‘‘not shoppers. We have 
more people covering sports for example 
than many papers have on their entire 
staffs. Our papers run to 160 pages and 
they give the reader the news they can 
get nowhere else and they give the local 
advertiser precisely the amount of 
coverage he requires to reach his poten- 
tial audience. We started in the city and 
we followed the higher income families 
out to the suburbs, not with limited news 
in zoned editions but with complete local 
newspapers.” 


Sealed record 
proviso termed 
unsound by ANPA 


American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation executive vicepresident and 
general manager Jerry Friedheim has 
urged the House Subcommittee on Crim- 
inal Justice to delete all provisions from 
Section 8123 of the Criminal Code legis- 
lation which ‘“‘would pose unreasonable 
restraints on access to criminal justice 
records.” 

In a letter to subcommittee chairman 
Robert Drinan, Friedheim said: *‘On 
November 1, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association expressed its op- 
position to provisions in Section 8123, 
relief from (collateral results) of certain 
convictions, in the subcommittee’s draft 
criminal code legislation, which would 
have allowed the sealing or destruction 
of federal and possibly state government 
records of convictions for marijuana- 
related offenses. 

‘‘ANPA was disappointed to learn that 
not only were these provisions retained; 
but Section 8123 was expanded to pro- 
vide for the sealing of criminal justice 
records for all first offenders convicted 
of less than a Class A felony. ANPA 
regards this action as dangerous and fun- 
damentally unsound. The subcommittee 
should reconsider Section 8123 and re- 
move all provisions which would impede 
or prevent the people of this nation from 
monitoring the administration of justice 
through their criminal justice system. 

““ANPA appreciates the concern for 
rehabilitation of criminals which may 
have induced the subcommittee to take 
this untoward step. But ANPA believes 
that rehabilitation would not be ac- 
complished and that the principles of our 
form of government would be disserved 
by the legislative creation of a procedure 
which merely would rewrite history and 
deny the past has occurred. 

‘The principles of our society demand 
that the government be responsible to 
the people; but it can only be responsible 
to the extent that the people have a 
meaningful opportunity to review its ac- 
tion. When those who administer crimi- 
nal justice are allowed to do so in secret, 
they no longer are accountable. 

“‘The nation’s free press exercises 
daily one of our peoples’ most cherished 
liberties: the right to free expression. 
And, it is abundantly aware at all times 
that its right to exercise this liberty is 
dependent upon the maintenance of all of 
the liberties guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. These liberties and rights are in- 
terdependent and delicately balanced. 
The sealing provisions of Section 8123 
threaten to upset this balance; to the 
benefit of a few criminals, at the expense 
of the peoples’ right to review the admin- 
istration of justice.” 
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(lassified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


GRAY BOONE ON ANTIQUES—tInterest 
in antiques is flourishing. Gray Boone, 


editor of Antique Monthly, The Gray Let- | 
| Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


ter, and Horizon magazine, now offers a 
weekly antiques newspaper column 
featuring practical collecting tips. Call 
collect or write for a complete informa- 
tion packet. Gray Boone on Antiques, PO 
Drawer 2, Tuscaloosa AL 35402. (205) 
345-0272. 


ALCOHOLISM 


“WHAT ABOUT DRINKING?" 400 word 
weekly column. Now in its 4th year. All 
aspects of alcohol use and abuse. Witty 
and informative. It’s for real. My news- 
papers don’t cancel. Free samples and 
information. Du-My Syndicate, 45336 
Sancroft Av, Lancaster CA 93534. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR AUTO AND YOU: Weekly column 
of answers to your readers’ car prob- 
lems, plus weekly test report on new 
cars, vans. Write for samples, rates. Au- 
tomotive Features, 814 E. Manor Circle, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 53217. 


COMIC STRIPS 


BEST comic strips, puzzles, feature col- 
umns, editorial and sport cartoons. 
FREE CATALOG or $2 for sample pack. 
R-GABS, 1324 N 3rd, St Joseph MO 
64501. 


COPING 


DISINHERITANCE! Could it happen in 
your family? From BBS Features, 2 
ASAIN Pl, Ste 10A, Boston MA 


GENERAL 


IMAGINARY news and future scenario 
used as tools for illustrating social is- 
sues. Free samples, Telling Tales, PO 
Box 2161, Bellingham WA 98225. 


FREE FEATURES (swap for typography). 
Details, samples: Dickson, 17700 West- 
ern 69e, Gardena CA 90248. 


HUMOR 


“INKLINGS''—Popular 550 word 
tongue-in-fat-cheek view of life and hard 
times in the U.S. of A. One to 3 times 
weekly. Rates, samples: Jo Rife, 17620 
Holiday, Morgan Hill CA 95037. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT'S NEW IN MEDICINE? 
Report on latest medical news, with 
commentary, 300+ words. Willing to be 
syndicated. L.A. Chotkowski MD, FACP, 
1143 Chamberlain Hwy, Kensington CT 
06037. 


MONEY 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY''—Weekly 
column of money-saving news guaran- 
teed to please readers. Proven results. 
Camera-ready. Free samples, Mike Le- 
Fan, 1802 S. 13, Tempie, TX 76501. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated— 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Issued weekly. Camera- 
ready. Our 5th year. Cineman Syndicate, 
7 Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940. 
(914) 692-4572. 


NOSTALGIA 


GRAB young adult market. 500 words 
packed with memories. Samples, 
Leisureland Features, 2125 Ewart Av, 


PUZZLES 


BOTTICELLI, The Name Game. Unique 
adaptation of favorite parlor game into 
lively, entertaining print format. Witty 
and challenging for all ages. Daily fea- 
ture, extended Sunday version. Write for 
camera-ready sample: CT Enterprises, 
Box 342061, Coral Gables FL 33134. 


gaG Art wRy faB sLy vEx yeS—GARBLES! 
L’S TH_ BES. DA_N PU_ZLE _N Y_ARS. 
PO Box 54 Cooper Station NY NY 10003. 


REAL ESTATE 


HOUSE CALLS—Citation for recent na- 
tional award says “entertaining format 
. . .concise. . . solid writing skills and 
a wealth of real estate knowledge.”’ 5th 
year, major dailies. Edith Lank, 240 
Hemingway, Rochester NY 14620. (716) 
271-6230. 


RARE EARTH—Weekly column featuring 
exotic properties for sale: lighthouses, 
volcanoes, castles and more. 333 words. 
Features in Time magazine, Merv Griffin 
Show. Unique, informative, engaging. 
Competitive rates. Write for free camera 
ready samples. Prosper Press, 123 Alto, 
San Rafael CA 94902. Proven results! 


SENIOR CITIZEN 


SENSITIVE AND REALISTIC—Today's 
senior citizen population is increasing 
and more varied than ever. Margaret, a 
leading authority, speaks directly to 
their concerns—and their strengths, in 
DEAR SENIOR CITIZEN. Letters and 
answers of interest to all ages. Full of 
practical information, spice and life. 
Weekly. Write for samples and rates: 
MHS Features, PO Box 425, Lenox Hill 
Station, New York NY 10021. 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON WHIRL by Karen Feld. 
News items on personalities from the na- 
tion's capital. Anecdotes, behind the 
scenes lobbying that both informs and 
entertains. A bright 750 words weekly. 
Feature Associates, 3334 Kerner Blvd, 
San Rafael CA 94901, 


WEEKLY 


“‘BOOTSTRAPS" is basic. It’s an in- 
poles Hine competitive, habit-forming, 
800 words of creative entertainment anc 
cultural motivation for self-improve- 
ment. $5 per week, 4 weeks free. Elm 
Hollow Syndicate, Box 403, Livingston 
Manor NY 12758. 


FEATURE YOUR FEATURE IN 
FEATURES AVAILABLE. . . 
And watch your syndicate sales 
soar! 


Run your ad for 12, 26, or 52 issues 
and benefit from our low contract 
rates! 


Call for information 
(212) 752-7053 


E & P CLASSIFIEDS 


We'll give you something to write about! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS 


“HOW TO START Your Own Community 
Newspaper.” Only $9.95. Praised in New 


York Times, Editor & Publisher. Meadow | 


Press, 
11777 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ORGANIZING first woman-owned and op- 
erated weekly newspaper. Aiming for 
100,000 circulation in Washington DC- 


Box 35-E, Port Jefferson, NY 


Maryland suburbs. Need knowledgeable | 
female advisors and investors. Maryland | 


Woman's Journal, 31 West St, Annapolis 
MD 21401. (301) 261-2231 days, (301) 
261-3793 evenings 


HISTORIC NEWSPAPERS 


RARE NEWSPAPERS 
1660-1960, original issues. Send $1 fer 
catalog, refundable with order. Mitchell, 
4800 Martin St, Alexandria VA 22312, 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE TAX partner- 
ship, loan depreciation and insurance pur- 
poses, Sensible fees. Brochure. Marion R 
Krehbiel, Box 89, Norton, Kans. 67654, or 
Robert N. Bolitho, Box 7133, Shawnee 
Mission, Kans. 66207. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Appraisals, Mergers, Sales. 
No Charge for Consultation 

Box 783, McMinnville TN 37110 
(615) 473-2104 or 473-3715 


JIMMY CROWE 
CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing in the best southern markets 
12 Cutler Dr, Savannah, GA 31405. (912) 

925-8666, day or night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO, INC. 

Nearly 500 sales in our 30 years 
(We handle different properties—offices 
350 miles apart.) 

MARION R. KREHBIEL, “Norton office,” 
PO Box 88, Norton, KS 67654. Office (913) 
877-3407 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO, ‘'Kansas City Of- 
fice," PO box 7133, Shawnee Mission, KS 
66207, Office (913) 381-8280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations for 
sale and purchase of highest quality dally 
and weekly newspapers in the country. Be- 
fore you consider sale or purchase of a 
Property, you should call (813) 733-8053 
daytime; (813) 446-0871 nights; or write 
Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, Fl. 33515. 
No obligation, of course. 


SNYDER NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
136 E. Honolulu 
Lindsay, Cal. 93247 (209) 562-2587 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“The broker with instant buyers" 
SALES, SERVICE, MANAGEMENT 

Rte 1, Box 146, Theodore AL 36582 
(205) 973-1653 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS Weekly 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20045 
(202) National 81133. 


Daily 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for dailies 
and large weeklies. Information strictly 
confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
P.O. Box 2277, Montclair, Calif. 91763. 
(714) 626-6440 


HALF CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE in get- 
ting good buyers and sellers together. 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE CO., INC,, PO 
Drawer 12428, Panama City, FL 32401. 


ALAN G. LEWIS, MEDIA BROKER 
Oni file: over 100 active qualified buyers for 
daily, top weekly or shopper publications. 
Ridge Rd., Hardwick, MA 01037. (413) 
477-6009 


America’s Leading Brokers 
Know That When It Comes To 
Selling Papers— 


We Know Our Business 


E&P Classifieds 
(212) 752-7053 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


LINE ADS 
(Remittance should accompan 
copy unless credit established). 


75 per line 
per line. per issue 
per line 
5 per line. per issue 


per issue 


Add $3 per insertion for box service and 


count as an additional line in copy 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Payable with order) 


$2.05 per line 
$1.90 per line 
$1.75 per line 
$1 


per issue 


per issue 


55 per line. per issue 


Add $1.75 per insertion for box service 
ind count as an additional line in your 


copy 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or other decorations, Changes in your 
classified ad to display. The rate for display-classified is $68.00 per column inch 


minimum space 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 
Tuesday, 4:00 PM New York Time 


Box numbers, mailed each day as they are received, are valid for 1 year 


Editor & Publisher 


575 Lexington Ave., 


NLY., N.Y 


10022 (212) 752-7050 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Phone 


Authorized 
Classification 


Copy 


0) Assign a box number and mail my replies daily. 


To Run: ___ Weeks Till Forbidden 


Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER ® 575 Lexington Ave. e New York. N.Y. 10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


JOHN B. OLSON & PARKER LIKELY 
Box 799, St Petersburg, Florida 33731 
Call JACK OLSON (813) 821-5538 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


FLORIDA shopper in fast-growing area. 
Solid. Grossing $60,000. Terms available. 
Box 30967, Editor & Publisher. 


PROFITABLE package of 3 Midwest week- 
lies, commercial printing plant and 
real estate. Gross $5¥2 million. Real 
estate appraised at $735,000. $4,210,- 
000 firm. Information to financially 
responsible only. 

GROUP of 4 Florida weeklies at 1.65 times 
gross. Rare opportunity to acquire 
established properties in Sunbelt. 

KENTUCKY WEEKLY gross $150M, 
$130M liberal terms. Ideal situation for 
husband and wife. 

INDIANA weekly gross $120M. Sell for 
$75M, liberal terms. 

WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Box 783, McMinnville TN 37110 


INDIANA WEEKLY, quality paper in high 
growth area. Gross $200,000, good profit 
record. Price $165,000. Box 31129, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAB at New Jersey 
shore, 38 miles south Atlantic City. Sum- 
mer only, gross $22M, sell $30M, $10M 
down. Owner financing at 8%. Box 305, 
Rio Grande NJ 08242. 


TWO CALIFORNIA weeklies, fast growing 
area in Sierra foothills, excellent opportun- 
ity, owner has other interest. Price 
$400,000. Box 33259, Editor & Publisher. 


QUALITY ALASKA WEEKLY in timber, fish- 
ing and tourism town. Building and Com- 
pugraphic (VDTs) equipment included. 
Profitable job printing, too. Newspaper 

ross at $80,000, job printing gross 
$12,000. Perfect for hard-working couple. 
Box 33245, Editor & Publisher. 


FLORIDA WEEKLY 30 year publication, 2 
class mail with 1000 circulation, on beach. 
Assume 9% note, $30,000. Call (904) 
383-1580. 


SMALL paid weekly and medium size 
shopper, $200,000 gross. Zone 2. Real es- 
tate with rentals available. Rentals will 
make payments. Buy all or part. Box 
33214, Editor & Publisher. 


SMALL, RURAL, profitable, five year old 
weekly. Zone 1. Write Box 31214, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE NORTH JERSEY paid 
weekly. Grossing $4000 per issue. Good 
terms available. Hempstead and Company, 
47 Edgewood Dr, Cherry Hill NJ 08003. 
(609) 795-6026. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE planning to retire within the 
next several years, our group would wel- 
come being considered to purchase your 
non-daily newspaper. Each paper operated 
as a quality hometown newspaper. Primar- 
ily, we are seeking exclusive profitable 
newspapers with 4000 or more paid circu- 
lation. Prefer no central printing plants. 
We will respond to all letters that meet 
these qualifications. Confidentiality as- 
sured. Box 6310, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED newspapermen looking for 
Paper(s) grossing $100M to $1 million. 
Prefer Zones 8, 9, 5, but will consider 
other areas. Marten, Box 1388, Cotton- 
wood AZ 86326. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


WEEKLY industry newsletter will gross 
sae 000 Sul Seas plus $10,000 
rom 3 month old advertising program, this 
year. Mom and Pop will clear $80,000. 
Price $300,000. Terms available. Box 
31271, Editor & Publisher. 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 


Professional Advertising Services 
THE NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO Box 456, Babylon NY 11702 
(516) 661-5100 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Professional Circulation Services 
THE NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO Box 456, Babylon NY 11702 
(516) 661-5100 


CIRCULATION SALES 
Professional telephone sales and door-to- 
door campaigns. Available immediately. 
Ralph G. Spadafore Jr, 457 C James Court, 
Glendale Hts IL 60137. (312) 469-3363. 


ENGINEERING 
& INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS INSTALLATIONS, rigging, en- 
gineering modifications, rebuilding and 
removal. Single width to 4 plate wide. 
Bramble Professional Press Engineering, 
Rt. 2, Box 2285, McAllen, Texas 78501. 
(512) 682-7011. 


PROJECT ENGINEER FOR HIRE to handle 
your complete press installation—addi- 
tion—consulting troubleshooting, print- 
ing, mechanical. Specialist: Goss Metro, 
Cosmo Urbanite. Over 20 years offset ex- 
perience. J.P. Moll, 1310 Elm Dr, Schaum- 
burg IL 60194. (312) 885-8729. 


PRESSES-CONVEYORS: Consultants, En- 
gineers, Riggers and Machinists for 
equipment installations, modifications, 
repairs, removals and overseas shipments. 
Skidmore & Mason, 1 Sherman Av, Jersey 
City NJ 07307, (201) 659-6888. 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, a $28 billion 
institution, has a team of seven specialists 
offering to newspaper owners a unique fi- 
nancial and advisory service: 

e Mergers 
Acquisitions 
Divestitures 
Private Placements 
ESOT's 
Lease Financing 

e Management Consulting 

Minimum transaction level $2 million. In- 
itial, confidential consultation anywhere in 
the United States at no charge. Call col- 


lect: 

Frank Calcagno or Brad Hart 

(212) 692 2430 (212) 692-2304 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


280 Park Av, New York, NY 10017 


NEWSPAPER REPS 


REPRESENTATION AVAILABLE—Quality 
publications in Florida only. Weeklies, 
shoppers, magazines all OK. We travel to 
Miami, Atlanta, New York and Chicago for 
you. Call (813) 822-3023. Established 
company. 


JOIN OUR CONTRACT CREW! 


. . . Those individuals, companies, syndicates that know the value 
of an E&P ad and run with us on a regular basis. 

So, be it 12, 26 or 52 times per year, we produce business and 
profit for these people. We offer you freedom to rotate your copy 
within our regular deadline times, monthly billing, and the best 


exposure in the field in E&P CLASSIFIEDS. 


Reserve your space now, in the most effective classified market in 
the newspaper industry. 


E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
Contract rates on request 
(212) 752-7050 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
CAMERA & DARKROOM 


DISTORTA LENSES squeeze your pages at 
highest percentage and best quality. 

KAMERAK (213) 437-2779 
Box 2798 Long Beach, Calif. 90801. 


SQUeeze Lenses, new and trade-ins... . 
Manufacturer/Specialists since 1968 
New, super designs surpass all 
CK Optical (213) 372-0372 
Box 1067, Redondo Beach CA 90278. 


PAKO G-2 24 inch film processor, mint 

condition, used exclusively for color sep- 

eee $2400. (312) 975-0400 ask for 
lenda, 


ARGILE 270mm camera with GAM II|; GAM 
Densitometer; Rite Prospector silver re- 
covery unit; Robertson photo light sink; 
Southwind film dryer; Beseler enlarger; 
Rapid Print LD14 processor; Copyproof 
CP38 developer. Various film and chemi- 
cals. Call Dick Womack, The Paper, (816) 
263-5800. 


CIRCULATION SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE DATA SYSTEMS offers com- 
prehensive circulation systems for news- 
Papers with 10,000 to 100,000+ circula- 
tions. Designed to maintain total homes in 
market area. Adaptable to subscriber only 
basis. Provides on-line access to sub- 
scriber, route and carrier information. 
Produces daily and on-demand ABC, draw, 
bundle wrapper, carrier update package, 
truck manifest, mailing labels, includes 
auto router, PIA billing/amortization, car- 
rier billing, estimating, bond and magazine 
accounting, on-line district manager mes- 
sage system. Other systems available in- 
clude Display A/R with extensive sales 
analysis, transient classified, payroll, ac- 
counts payable, newsprint, commercial 
printing, and cost accounting. Designed 
for IBM General Systems Division equip- 
ment. Contact CDS, PO Box 23054, Kan- 
sas City MO 64141. (913) 888-6755. 


CIRCULATION SUPPLIES 


MAJOR SUPPLIER of poly news bags, 
plastic stretch and bundling film, rubber- 
bands, and craft. Allegheny Paper Com- 
pany, 4640 Campbells Run Rd, Pittsburgh 
PA 15205, (412) 787-2700. 


MAILROOM 


MULLER INSERTER model 227 three into 
one and one Muller 227 two into one. 
Excellent condition. Model 545 Cheshire, 
526 label head and 12 foot conveyor. Ed 
Helsley, (800) 527-1668. 


BUNN fully automatic plastic strapping 
machine in excellent condition. Includes 
20 rolls of strap and extra parts. Tom 
Fisher, (208) 664-8176. 


VENDING BOXES. Berkely-Small-30 
motelers $40. 10K-33S at $70. AS IS 
Chicago. Glenda (312) 975-0400. 


COUNTERVEYOR model 106 for sale, 
$2500. Contact Lloyd Millegan, publisher, 
The Springfield News, 1887 Laura, 
Springfield OR 97477. (503) 746-1671. 


SHERIDAN 24P inserter with conveyor 
connection to handfly table or counter 
stacker. Available immediately. Box 
33230, Editor & Publisher. 


MULLER inserter with 6 stations, excellent 
condition. Available immediately. Box 
33224, Editor & Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAREY INFEED Tension Control 
mode! TC 400 with web guide. 

Gregg Imprinter—22.776 repeat length, 
36" max. web width. 

4 Cary two side silicone wet coaters 
Model V10007AR. 

Rebuilt 75 hp Hurlation drive system 
Includes controller, 75 hp motor and 
transformer. 

Kodak Redimatic 420 film processor. 
Therma Treck Controller 

Spencer Turbo Compressor Blower for 
air former. 5 hp 3 phase. 

Looking for best offer for this excess 

equipment left over from equipment con- 

versions. For price information call Jon 

Anderson, Printco Inc., (616) 754-3673. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes. BEHRENS 
Pulp & Paper Co, 3305 W. Warner, Santa 
Ana, CA 92704. (714) 556-7130. 


NEWSPRINT ROLLS—Basis 30 Ib steady 
supply, prompt shipment from inventory, 
delivered price on request. Brookman 
Paper Corp., 300 E 54 St, New York NY 
10022. (212) 688-3020. 


NEWSPRINT CULLS—We offer 300 tons 
per month, various sizes. Northwest ship- 
ping point. (206) 567-4423. 


E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
The Industry's Marketplace 
(212) 752-7053 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MAKING market in Mark |, Il, Ill Photon 
Pacesetters. The Lookout, POB 205, 
Hopewell Junc NY 12533. (914) 226-4711. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 
7200—$2800. Compuwriters—$4000. 
2961—$2300. Keyboards—$1200. Jus- 
towriters, FHN Business Products, Church 
Rd., Mt. Laurel, N.J. (609) 235-7614. 


CASH FOR MARK I, IV, 


and V Pacesetters 
(614) 846-7025 


COMPUSCAN Alpha Scanner—recondi- 
tioned, soft drive. Does not include punch. 
Call (713) 744-3611 ext 14, Dale or Billy. 


2 OCR’s, ECRM 5200's, with Beehive, 
BRPE punch, 3 years old. Make offer. Also 
2-6 level BRPE punches. Contact Dale E. 
Cordry, News-Press, St Joseph MO 64502. 
(816) 279-5671. 


HARRIS COMPUSTOR with spare parts kit, 
available immediately. $8500. Call Jack 
Owens, The Daily Post Athenian, Athens 
TN, (615) 745-5664. 


FOR SALE 
COMPUGRAPHIC Factory Reconditioned 
Phototypesetting Equipment .. . at re- 
duced prices! Compugraphic Installation, 
Training and Warranty included. 


@ CompuWriter I—Now $3950 

© CompuWriter 1I—Only $5450 

¢ CompuWriter Il Jr./TG Model— 
reduced to $5450 

e High Speed Model 2961—$4450 


Also available . . . Compugraphic Unified 
Composer, excellent condition. Will install 
and guarantee. 

For Further Information Contact: 
Inland Printing Equipment, Inc. 
105th & Santa Fe Dr., PO Box 5487 
Lenexa, Kansas 66215 
Call Toll Free (800) 255-6746 
or call collect (913) 492-9050 
The Exclusive Distributor of Compugraphic 
Factory Reconditioned Phototypesetting 

Equipment in the U.S. and Canada. 


COMPUGRAPHIC Compuwriter II, good 
condition. $4300. Call Gene Mace, (314) 
937-9811. 


TYPESETTING department for sale, still 
running and will close in one week. Two 
Compugraphic 4961TL, 1 Compugraphic 
2961TL, etc., very reasonable. Call New 
Ae lee Printing Machinery, (617) 475- 


COMPOSER—PhotoMix 800 (2); Star au- 
toperfs (2). Cheshire mailing machine. PB 
6 station envelope inserter, 9¥2 x 12% 
maximum. Addressograph machines, 
cabinets, frames. Curtis, 816 National 
Press Bldg, Washington DC 20045. (202) 
628-5696. 


AVAILABLE NOW 

2 Harris TXT II's, 5 disc arms, 12 point 
sizes (5-72). Spare power supply for light 
source. Complete set of spare modules 
and motors. Complete spare micro data 
computer. 22 discs included. Very light 
usage. For further information contact The 
Seattle Times, Fairview North and John, 
Seattle WA 98111. (206) 464-2540. Or, 
submit an offer in writing to W.B. Page at 
the address above. 


COMPUGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT—Editwriter 
7700 with 28 fonts, used 1 year, ex-! 
cellent condition. Call Dick Womack, The 
Paper, (816) 263-5800. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


BUY OR RENT keyboards, any duration, 


also stocking VIP-505 Linofilm parts. Buy- 
ie teers and typesetters. (313) 758- 


COMPUGRAPHIC Unified Composer and 
Uniscan. Approximately 3 years old. Excel- 
lent condition. Where is, as is. Available 
March 1980. Two 2961s where is, as is. 
Call John Ashcraft, The Enquirer Journal, 
Cones 70, Monroe NC 28110. (704) 289- 


PLATEMAKING 


LETTERFLEX SYSTEM 135 includes 2 ex- 
posure towers and 2 plate processor units. 
1 recycler unit. Some spare parts. All 
equipment in excellent condition. 
$45,000. Contact Industrial Engineering 
Department, Copley Newspapers, 7776 
Ivanhoe Av, La Jolla CA 92037, (714) 
454-0411. 


PRESSES 


2234" CUTOFF GOSS HEADLINER, 4 units 
2 half decks, 2 to 1 folder, available now. 

2142" cutoff Hoe Colormatic, 3 units, 2 
half decks, available now. 

4 Wood Autopasters. 

2 new Goss web width 55” or 56” cut down 
kit. 

2 Goss double balloon formers, 1 is 23 
9/6’ cutoff, 1.is 2234” cutoff. 

2 4-unit Goss, Community oii bath 

2234" cutoff Hoe color convertible 4 units, 
available now. 

Goss Suburban, 2 units, and folder. 

3 Wood single width reel tension pasters 
available now. Now in our warehouse 
cleaned and painted or rebuilt. 

4 unit Harris V22. 

3-1 unit Harris V22, and folders. 

4 unit Harris V15A. 

4 unit Mergenthaler. 

1 Gregg imprinter. 

BRAMBLE PROFESSIONAL PRESS INC. 
Route 2, Box 2285, McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 682-7011. 


1 GOSS COMMUNITY add on unit 
Grease type, excellent condition, 

2 1972 Daily King add on units with 
roll stands. 

1 Reconditioned Color King folder with 
30 HP GE drive. 


Call or write: 
CONTINENTAL PRINTING MACHINERY 
7881 Mastin St, Ste 201 
Overland Park KS 66204 
(913) 432-8276 


LAWSON PACKMAKER I, 60” paper cut- 
ter, $29,500. Call Ridley Lewis (800) 527- 
1925, in Texas call (800) 442-6716. 


DEXTER 21 clamp perfect binder with 20 
box gathering machine, Dexter side 
stitcher, Sheridan CT Trimmer and Com- 
stock and Westcott recirculating and hot 
melt unit. $145,000. Call Ridley Lewis 
en) 527-1925, in Texas call (800) 442- 


2 HOE LITHOMASTER units, one with 
color hump. Also upper former, gears on 
a Contact Jerry Gay at (305) 485- 


COMPUWRITER !—Very good condition, 
have upgraded equipment. Asking $3500. 
Call (315) 685-5738. 
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GOSS HEADLINERS, Mark |, units, fold- 
ers, color decks, also Di-Litho 

Goss Unitube and Universal presses, fold- 
ers, roll stands, drives, units, color 
decks—convert to Di-Litho, or offset 

Goss Suburban—5 units, folder, drive, roll 
stands 

300 ft. Cutler Hammer Conveyor 

Baldwin 104 Count-O-Veyor 

Wood portable fountains—14¥2" and 16" 

Capco portable fountain—18” 

Used Wraparound Saddles—aluminum, 
magnesium, steel, single and doubles 

2 sets Knapp Platemaking equipment 

2 Dynaflex Processors, 1 set punch, cut- 
ter, etc. 

Cutler Hammer Counter Stacker 

Melting pots and stereo equipment avail- 
able in all cutoffs 


WANTED TO BUY: 
Colormatic Units, 2234" 
Gregg 36’ Rewinder 
UNIVERSAL PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO 
(201) 438-3744 
Ask for Sam 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


COTTRELL V-22, 4 units, JF-4 folder 
with double parallel. 

Cottrell V-25 folders, JF-1. 

Cottrell V-25, 4-10 units. 

Cottrell cross drive assembly. 

Cottrell Vanguard V-15, 2 units. 

Fairchild Color King 5 Units, 1968. 

Goss Community add-on units, 1969-76. 

Goss Suburban 1500 series folder. 

Goss SU folder, double parallel. 

Goss Suburban, 8 units. 

Goss Suburban add-on units. 

Goss SC folders. 

Goss folders: Urbanite, Suburban, SU, 
Community. 

Goss Urbanite folder, 1970. 

Goss Urbanite % folders. 

Goss 4, 6, 8-position roll stand. 

Gregg flying imprinter 2234”. 

Fincor motor and control 40 and 75 HP. 


WANTED: Newspaper equipment and 
complete plants. 


[REG ING: 
401 N. Leavitt Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) 738-1200 Telex 25-4388 


CONTINENTAL PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
We sell presses as is, or reconditioned. 
Move your press, install and train on all 
makes and models web offset and letter- 
press. 25 years experience. CONTACT: 
Ken Langley 
7881 Mastin, Ste 201 
Overland Park KS 66204 
(913) 432-8276 


COTTRELL V-15A, 3 units, JF 7 folder 
Cottrell V-15A, 2 units, JF 7 folder 
Cottrell V-15A add on unit 
News King 2 units/folder 
Color King, 2 units, KJ 6 folder 
Color King KJ 6 folder, 30 HP drive 
Custom-Bilt 3 knife rotary trimmer 
Cottrell 2 position V-15A roll stand 
Cottrell 4 position stacked roll stand 
INTER-WEB SYSTEMS 
1836 Woodward St 
Orlando FL 32803 
(305) 896-4330 Telex 56-7471 


VENDING MACHINES 


300 LECO coin operated vendin 
machines. Majority have been revinished 
in past 6 months. Contact Dave Stillwell, 
Bradenton (Fla.) Herald, (813) 748-0411. 


WANTED TO BUY 


IBM COMPOSER, IBM ESC, IBM fonts, 
IBM; camera. N. Gregory, 343 Clive Ave., 
Oceanside, NY 11572. (516) 764-2250. 


FERAG counter stacker in good condition. 
Must see in operation. 
Box 27787, Editor & Publisher. 


SHERIDAN 48P or 72P inserter. 
Must see in operation. 
Box 25954, Editor & Publisher. 


GOSS COMMUNITY OIL BATH with SC 
folder unit separate. Box 1983, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEED 1500 SERIES GOSS SUBURBAN 
4 to 6 units. 
BOX 200, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI 257 or 
251 COUNTER STACKER 
Box 25955, Editor & Publisher. 


LATE STYLE 
COTTRELL V22/25 AND 845 
BOX 273, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


CHESHIRE and Phillipsburg any condition. 
Call collect Herb (201) 289-7900 A.M.S., 
1290 Central Ave., Hillside, NJ 07205. 


MAKING market in Mark |, Il, Ill Photon 
Pacesetter. The Lookout, POB 205, Hope- 
well Junc NY 12533. (914) 226-4711. 


TWO 3 knife trimmers and gluers for Goss 
Community Suburban folders 1976 and 
1978. (800) 843-6805, K A Lesnar. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for your obsolete 
lithographic film and silver chip, Call Bos- 
ton Recovery, PO Box 799, Brockton MA, 
(617) 588-3214. 


SHERIDAN ET Trimmer, 4th knife book 
splitter for Sheridan CT trimmer. $17,500. 
Call Ridley Lewis (800) 527-1925, in Texas 
call (800) 442-6716. 


HARRIS 2 unit V15-A Cottrell web offset 
with double digest folder. Call Ridley 
Lewis (800) 527-5025, in Texas call (800) 
442-6716. 
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Help Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


THREE FACULTY POSITIONS to teach in 
(1) advertising, (2) news editorial, (3) pub- 
lic relations; all are tenure track. First 2 
positions are at assistant-associate level 
with academic year salary range of 
$17,940 to $24,828. Third position Is as- 
sistant professor with salary range to 
$19,680. Appropriate, significant profes- 
sional (non-academic) experience required 
for each position. PhD strongly preferred. 
Application deadline December 31, 1979. 
Contact Professor Frank S. Holowach, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, San Diego State Uni- 
versity, San Diego CA 92181. Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity/Title IX employer. 
SDSU does not discriminate against hand- 
icapped persons. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM TEACHER, experi- 
enced in daily newspaper photo work, to 
teach introductory, intermediate and ad- 
vanced classes in photojournalism. A.B. 
degree in journalism essential. Must be 
available January 9, 1980. Temporary ap- 
pointment for one semester only, with pos- 
sibility of extension to a second semester. 
Salary competitive. An equal opportunity 
employer; women and minority persons 
encouraged to apply. Charles Pearson, 
chairman, Journalism Department, 
Wichita State University, Wichita, Kansas 
67208. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR—California 
Polytechnic Journalism Department be- 
ginning Fall 1980, specialist in public rela- 
tions but versatile to teach some of the 
following basic offerings: advertising prin- 
ciples, magazine writing/editing, news 
reporting/editing. Earned doctorate and 
professional experience preferred; mas- 
ter's and appropriate experience consid- 
ered. $16,368-$19,680/academic year. 
Closing date: January 31, 1980. Apply: Dr 
Randall L. Murray, acting head, Jour- 
nalism Department, California Polytechnic 
State University, San Luis Obispo CA 
93407. Affirmative Action/Equal Opportu- 
nity/Title IX Employer. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY'S School of 
Journalism invites persons interested in 
graduate work at the master’s level to 
apply soonest for positions as Teaching/ 
Research/Administrative Associates start- 
ing Fall 1980. For application forms or in- 
formation, write or call: Graduate Chair- 
man, School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University, 242 W 18th Av, Columbus OH 
43210, or phone (614) 422-7438. 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR po- 
sition to teach courses in public relations 
and advertising. Excellent opportunity to 
work with program that has good media 
contact. PhD required. Professional back- 
ground in public relations or in the media. 
Salary range: $17-22,000. Application 
deadline: February 15, 1980. Equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer 
M.F. Send resume and list of references to 
Joel Gambill, Department of Journalism 
and Printing, Arkansas State University, 
State University AR 72467. 


TWO JOURNALISM FACULTY with PhD or 
equivalency and substantial professional 
experience in either magazine journalism, 
other news-editorial, or advertising. Teach 
skills courses plus either mass communi- 
cations theory and methodology, law or 
history in undergraduate, masters and 
doctorial programs. Open rank and com- 
petitive salaries for both positions. Dead- 
line: February 1, 1980. Employment be- 
gins August 16, 1980. Send resume to 
Vernon A. Stone, Director, School of Jour- 
nalism, Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale, Carbondale |L 62901. S!U-C is an 
equal opportunity/affirmative action 
employer. 


OPENING: Advertising 
RANK: Assistant Professor 
SALARY: Competitive 
QUALIFICATIONS: Masters degree with 
significant professional experience, or 
PhD with some professional experience. 
POSITION: Appointment for academic 
year beginning in the Fall of 1980. 
DESCRIPTION: Successful applicant 
would have primary responsibility for 
teaching courses in advertising copy and 
layout, and creative strategy. Applicant 
should be able to teach other advertising 
courses if necessary. There may also be an 
opportunity to teach courses in mass 
communication if needed. 
Applicant should be able to work well with 
students since advising is an important 
art of the position. Applicant should also 
e willing to work with professionals in the 
community and the state. 
APPLICATIONS: Send resume to or con- 
tact Dr. Donald R. Glover, Chair, Advertis- 
ing Department, School of Journalism, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 68588. 
DEADLINE: Deadline for applications is 
December 10, 1979. 
The University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
is an equal opportunity, 
affirmative action employer. 


THE INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING PLACE... 


When you need to reach 
newspaper people, 

you can meet all the people 
you want to meet— 


buyers, sellers, 


employers, jobseekers, 
and more, in the pages of 


Editor & Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For rates and info: (212) 752-7053 


HELP WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


KSU invites applications and nominations 
for the position of Director of the School of 
Journalism. Presently one of the heaviest 
enrolled programs on campus, the school 
offers an undergraduate as well as a mas- 
ters level program. 


While the PhD is desired but not required, 
candidates should have demonstrated 
strength and achievement as a teacher- 
scholar sufficient for appointment to the 
rank of associate or full professor, ad- 
ministrative experience, and a demon- 
strated ability to communicate with a vari- 
ety of groups and individuals both internal 
and external to the university. Candidates 
should also have substantial experience as 
a working journalist. Additional experience 
in public relations, advertising, and broad- 
cast news is desirable. Salary negotiable: 
$31,000 minimum; starting date: July 1, 
1980. 


Kent State University is located in north- 
eastern Ohio, a major industrial center of 
the United States. The city of Kent offers 
the amenities of suburban living with easy 
access to diverse cultural and recreational 
opportunities in nearby Akron and Cleve- 
land. 


Kent State University is an equal 
opportunity/affirmative employer. A letter 
of application (or nomination), vita, and 
names of at least 3 current references 
should be sent not later than January 1, 
1980, to: Dr Stanley J. Hille, Chairman, 
Journalism Search Committee, College of 
Business Administration, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent OH 44242, 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
MEADOWS SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
DIVISION OF JOURNALISM 


The Meadows School of the Arts is seeking 
a chairman for its Division of Journalism; 
appointment effective the summer of 
1980. Candidates should possess the PhD 
or the equivalent in experience, demon- 
strated administrative competence, broad 
professional and collegiate-level teaching 
experience, and a strong liberal arts com- 
mitment. 


Duties include effective administrative, 
management and leadership roles in deal- 
ing with students, faculty and adminis- 
trators; budget development and monitor- 
ing; maintenance of strong existing rela- 
tionships with area media constituencies; 
and teaching duties in primary area(s) of 
expertise. 


The app mmene will be made at the rank 
of full professor, salary competitive. 


The Division of Journalism offers five 
major degree sequences at the under- 
graduate level: news/editorial, public rela- 
tions, advertising, graphics, and broadcast 
journalism (jointly with the Division of 
Broadcast/Film). In addition, the Divisions 
of Journalism and Broadcast/Film jointly 
offer the MFA degree in mass communica- 
tions. 


Applications should be accompanied by 
the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of at least five references. The 
deadline for application is February 1, 
1980. Write: 


Dr. William Hipp, Chairman 
Journalism Search Committee 
Meadows School of the Arts 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 75275 


Southern Methodist University is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 


THREE FACULTY POSITIONS open August 
15, 1980. One in advertising-public rela- 
tions and two in news-editorial. All tenure- 
track. Teach other courses as qualified. 
Several years recent, relevant experience; 
some teaching background preferred. 
Masters required; PhD or near preferred, 
Equal opportunity employer. Contact 
Search Committee, Journalism Depart- 
ment, University of North Dakota, Grand 
pons ND 58202. Deadline February 1, 


JOURNALISM COORDINATOR to provide 
leadership in development of existing un- 
dergraduate program and an introduction 
of professionally-oriented graduate pro- 
gram. Terminal degree, professional ex- 
perience, teaching and administrative abil- 
ity. Experience with grant proposals help- 
ful. Rank and salary commensurate with 
abate i and experience. Vita to 
hairman, Journalism Coordinator Search 
Committee, Department of Communica- 
tions, PO Box 248127, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables FL 33124 by 12/1/79. 
The University of Miami is an equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. 
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HELP WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MISSOURI! JOURNALISM 
Opportunities for two faculty positions. 
One requires classroom teaching of basic 
editing course and supervision of students 
on school’s general circulation morning 
daily. Advanced degree preferred. Second 
is for experienced lifestyle reporter or 
editor to oversee production of lifestyle 
section. Layout and editing experience re- 
quired. Send application, resume to Dale 
R. Spencer, School of Journalism, Box 
838, Columbia MO 65205. Equal opportun- 
ity employer. 


PRINT JOURNALIST 

Middle Tennessee State University's De- 
partment of Mass Communications has a 
new tenure-track position that will start 
August 1, 1980. It is in the Print Jour- 
nalism Sequence of the Department. The 
nature of the post is as follows: Faculty 
member to teach introductory multi-media 
writing course and advanced skills and 
theory courses. Ph.D. in journalism or 
mass communications preferred, master's 
degree required. Knowledge of VDTs help- 
ful. Rank and salary commensurate with 
qualications and experience. Application 
eadline is January 15, 1980. Send letter 
of application, vita, and three letters of 
recommendation to Dr. Edward M. Kim- 
brell, Chairman, Department of Mass 
Communications, Box 51, Middle Tennes- 
see State University, Murfreesboro, TN 
37132. (MTSU is an affirmative action/ 
equal opportunity employer.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GET OUT OF THE COLD and into the oper- 
ations of this small Old South Louisiana 
weekly near major city. Don't spend 
another winter in snow and ice but move 
now to the glorious Sunbelt. Need aggres- 
sive man, woman, couple to publish this 
100 year old weekly and to establish self in 
SUD Write PO Box 279, Zachary LA 
70791. 


BUSINESS MANAGER for small California 
daily. Proven advertising background a 
must. Send complete resume, references, 
and salary requirements to Box 33289, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
GENERAL MANAGER 
Needed for small 5-day daily. Excellent 
Mid-South location. Three year old plant. A 
great opportunity. Call (704) 465-1100 
after 7 pm weekdays, or (804) 376-3021 
weekends. Ask for Robert J. Rossi. 


ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT METRO 
MANAGER 


Major metropolitan daily newspaper has an 
immediate opening for an assistant to our 
metropolitan circulation manager. Candi- 
date hired will have an excellent opportun- 
ity to grow while directing and working in 
several different areas of our circulation 
department. Prime candidate will have 
generalist experience in circulation with 
proven supervisory skills, sharp organiza- 
tional skills, and strong written and oral 
communications skills. You will report di- 
rectly to our metropolitan circulation man- 
ager. Competitive salary and fringes. If in- 
terested, please send resume and salary 
requirements to: Stan Sawdey, St Paul 
Dispatch, Pioneer Press, 55 E 4th St, St 
Paul MN 55101. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Strong eastern Ohio weekly wants to dou- 
ble size to $800,000 in 3 years. If you can 
do it, write telling us what you have to 
offer. You will be well paid, get good bene- 
fit package. Nice town in beautiful section 
of state. Letter must give salary require- 
ments. Reply to Box 31277, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MONTANA BASED international monthly 
rodeo oriented tabloid needs a sales direc- 
tor. Resume, references and salary re- 
quirements to The World of Rodeo, Box 
660, Billings MT 59103. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR for 25,000 cir- 
culation and 6 weeklies. Seek aggressive 
person with sales experience in display, 
classified and departmental administra- 
tion. Salary and benefits in excess of 
$25,000. Opportunities to advance. Must 
be aggressive and possess integrity. Zone 
5. Box 31220, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER posi- 
tion. Run retail department with 9 outside 
salespeople. Advancement opportunities 
excellent within the paper and the Harte 
Hanks chain. Good base salary plus MBO 
incentive. Send resume to Advertising Di- 
rector, PO Box 5111, San Bae Standard 
Times, San Angelo TX 7690 


RETAIL ADVERTISING Area Manager 
needed badly, person to take charge of 
area sales for top quality award winning 
shopping guide, 22,000 circulation, 4 year 
old private delivery system, most modern 
equipment. We are growing and need 4a self- 
starter to organize, direct and sell. Experi- 
ence preferred in Shopper Concept. How- 
ever will consider the one with will to work 
and grow with us. Send photo and resume 
to: T Kress, c/o Foxxy Shopper, PO Box 
526, Sparta WI 54656. 


ADVERTISING/BUSINESS MANAGER 
Need experienced, aggressive advertising 
person who can turn things around at a 
young and fresh but struggling regional 
weekly tabloid newsmagazine. Right per- 
son will help editor-owner achieve alterna- 
tive journalistic goals by putting paper on 
sound financial ground; someone who can 
sell ads as well as motivate small sales 
staff, while helping promote circulation. 
Base plus commission on overall perform- 
ance. Zone 5. Send resume listing current 
salary. Box 33277, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPANDING DISPLAY department, seek- 
ing retail manager, advertising representa- 
tives and layout artist. Immediate opening 
Arizona daily-weekly group. Remuneration 
commensurate with experience and abil- 
ity. Jim Schmitt, Advertising Director, 
Casa Grande Newspapers, Inc, PO Box 
639, Casa Grande AZ 85222. 


ARTISTS 


STAFF NEWS ARTIST—Two to three years 
experience. Strong in graphic design and 
illustration. Should be able to produce 
hard graphics (maps, charts, etc.). Reply 
with resume and samples to Box 31249, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


WANTED—Circulation Manager with 
knowledge in all phases of circulation 
work. Excellent opportunity for a district 
person to move up or assistant circulation 
manager to run own department. Must be 
willing to roll up sleeves and work, not just 
talk. Send full resume to Box 31262, 
Editor & Publisher. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


Cold weather got you? Feel stymied, no 
future? Are you working in a depressed 
market? Maybe we have an answer for you. 
We are seeking people who have been in 
the Circulation Field just long enough to 
realize they like it. We are not necessarily 
looking for a great deal of experience, but 
rather an understanding of what it takes to 
get the job done. (We won't reject experi- 
ence from a down to earth, hard worker, 
but we don’t need desk jockeys.) We can 
offer you employment with one of the na- 
tion's largest newspapers, a good salary, 
with opportunity of advancement (if you 
earn it), insurance, retirement, holidays, 
vacations, sun, salt, fresh water fishing 
and the fastest growing metro area in the 
country. Why not take a few minutes to 
drop me a resume? Be sure to state pres- 
ent earnings and be assured your inquiry 
will be in confidence. Equal Opportunity 
Employer Male/Female. Box 31110, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


THE CONCORD MONITOR in Concord, 
New Hampshire, is seeking a skilled man- 
ager of people who has a history of suc- 
cessful management in circulation. 


We require a manager with strong market- 
ing, analytical and planning skills who has 
the capacity to conceptualize and inno- 
vate. He/she must possess not only an in- 
ventory of traditional circulation skills but 
be knowledgeable, as well, in current de- 
velopments and concepts. 


In return, we offer a highly professional 
environment, a growing 19,500 daily, the 
license to pursue excellence, and a highly 
desirable area in which to live. 


Please send your resume with a cover let- 
ter addressing our requirements to 
Michael D. Coughlin, General Manager, 
The Monitor Publishing Co., 3 North State 
St., Concord NH, 03301. 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
13,000 circulation, 5 day daily in Boston 
suburbs needs an aggressive person to 
head up a rebuilding program. Great op- 
portunity for the right person. Please send 
resume and salary history in confidence to 
Box 31256, Editor & Publisher. 


SMALL GROWING DAILY in rural Zone 9 
meeds person with some experience to 
handle carrier supervision-recruitment 
training and promotion. Send resume and 
salary range expected. Box 31236, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION CAREERS 
The Seattle Times newspaper is seeking 
circulation career-oriented individuals. 
Due to rapid growth we will be hiring sev- 
eral district field personnel over the next 
several months, 


Individuals with strong circulation experi- 
ence will be considered for senior district 
advisor positions. Salary range $16 to 
$23K. 

People with limited or no circulation ex- 
perience will be considered for assistant 
district advisor positions. Salary range $10 
to $14K, with excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

Some college desirable but not necessary 
if work references are solid. 

Women and minorities encouraged to ap- 
ply. 

Apply now, applicants will be considered 
on a priority basis. Send resume and cover 
letter to Tim Carothers, The Seattle Times, 
PO Box 70, Seattle WA 98111. An equal 
opportunity employer. M/F/H. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
for Arizona group daily, weeklies, TMC. 
Growing area. Good fringes. Write Doug 
Schoenike, Business Manager, Casa 
Grande Valley Newspapers, Box 639, Casa 
Grande AZ 85222. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for expandin 

group of weeklies and shopper in New Yor 

City. Emphasis on home delivery. Send re- 
sume, salary expectations to Box 33204, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER for 
building Zone 2 highly successful and re- 
sultful section to greater heights. Ambi- 
tious, energetic present #2 or #3 in com- 
mand OK. Send details including salary 
requirements. Box 33274, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-REPORTER 

Group of 2 weekly papers is seeking recent 
J-grads or persons with 1 year experience 
to staff progressive paper. Ambitious 
non-smokers with high ethics desired. 
$135 per week plus benefits to start. Re- 
sume and samples to Bill Schweitzer, Box 
98, Hugo CO 80821, (303) 743-2371. 


WANTED—General Assignment Reporter. 
Must have working knowledge of 35mm 
camera. Call Pat Williams, The Dispatch, 
Cookeville TN, (615) 528-5405. 


WANTED—Managing Editor for semi- 
weekly newspaper. Total new plant, com- 
petitive situation. Must know offset 
makeup and photography and be able to 
direct other people. Call Pat Williams, The 
Dispatch, Cookeville TN, (615) 528-5405. 


, ART DIRECTOR 

Major metro’s Sunday magazine needs a 
graphics specialist to handle its weekly de- 
sign and production. Required publication 
design experience that firmly links 
graphics and editorial content; familiarity 
with print production; competence in con- 
ceiving illustration and directing photo- 
graphers and artists; ability to plan and 
meet deadlines. Box 33264, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 
We are a growing 6 day 35,000 AM whose 
bread and butter is prep sports. | am look- 
ing for a triple threat who can write with 
pizazz, layout an imaginative eye-grabbing 
sports page, and snap a decent action pic- 
ture. If you can qualify I'd like to hear from 
you, but experience in all three areas is a 
prerequisite. Send samples and clips to 
Curt Nix, Sports Editor, York Daily Record, 
1750 Industrial Highway, York PA 17402. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 24, 1979 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


BILINGUAL REPORTER for twice-weekly 


English-language newspaper in Costa 
Rica. Take-home pay. $420 monthly. To 
start January 1. Send resume, clips, to 
Apdo 7-2730, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


THE BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS, re- 
cently acquired by the Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune Company, is seeking experienced 
rewrite/copy editors. Send resume to 
Martha Hanny, Courier-Express, 795 Main 
St, Buffalo NY 14240. 


LIFESTYLE—Want to have some fun mov- 
ing a more traditional Living section into a 
blend of lifestyle and community news re- 
porting? We have an opening for an assist- 
ant editor good at assignments, layout, 
editing, and for a talented writer. Two 
years experience, a journalism degree re- 
quired. Write Box 33249, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR for a county-seat, county-wide, 
weekly paper located along the scenic 
Rock River in the Blackhawk Hills of 
northern Illinois, The successful candidate 
will have previous newspaper editing ex- 
perience or comparable technical skills. 
You must be strong in court house news 
coverage, correspondent recruitment and 
photo ability. VDT experience helpful but 
not necessary. Starting salary to $12,000 
plus benefits. Contact Michael Tompkins, 
Rochelle Newspapers Inc, 401 N Main St, 
Rochelle IL 61068. 


FARM EDITOR—The successful candidate 
will have newspaper or magazine editing 
experience. Farm-related background 
helpful but not necessary if you are willing 
to learn, We're a top-notch newspaper 
group with eoniplereld modern facilities 
and equipment. We demand excellence 
from our editors. Salary requirements and 
resume to Michael Tompkins, Rochelle 
Newspapers Inc, 401 N Main St, Rochelle 
IL 61068. 


THE MIAMI NEWS is looking for a few good 
reporters, a graphics editor and an assis- 
tant city editor. We want people with at 
least 5 years of experience who have integ- 
rity, talent, enthusiasm, energy and 
superior journalistic skills. We offer the 
greatest afternoon newspaper challenge in 
America. PO Box 615, Miami FL 33152. 


HIGHLY REGARDED Florida business 
magazine seeks top flight business jour- 
nalist to help reshape firmly entrenched 
publication. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in business writing. This is an ideal 
working and living opportunity for en- 
thusiastic writer or editor. Write President, 
PO Box 2350, Tampa FL 33601. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Your strongest personal asset is the ability 
to manage and motivate good journalists. 
You anticipate news and know your news- 
paper's real strength is in the community it 
serves. You're a self starter determined to 
excel. You know the importance of plan- 
ning, people, budget, editing, graphics. 
We have your biggest challenge yet. We're 
a 35,000 morning daily running head-to- 
head with a 48,000 afternoon competitor. 
We intend to narrow the gap and under- 
stand product is the key. We need your 
leadership. It’s an outstanding opportun- 
ity. Write David Martens, Publisher, York 
Daily Record, York PA 17402. 


THE GAZETTE LEADER, The newspaper 
for Cape May County, New Jersey, Is up- 
dating its resume file. Copy editors, gen- 
eral assignment and political reporters en- 
couraged to write. 1212 Atlantic Av, North 
Wildwood, NJ 08260. 


COPYWRITER 


Copywriter to prepare promo- 
tion and related materials for 
large research institute in 
Saudi Arabia. Send resume 
to: 


Research Institute 
University of Petroleum 
& Minerals 
223 W Loop South, Ste 410 
Houston TX 77027 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


desk people and editors. Challenging posi- 
tions in one of the South's fastest growing 
areas. Excellent salary and benefits with 
room for advancement. Degree and ex- 
perience desired. Mail resume and clips to 
Personnel Manager, Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle, 200 Commerce St, Clarksville 
TN 37040, 


MANAGING SPORTS EDITOR 
Opportunity to head up sports reporting 
staff of large suburban newspaper group in 
Zone 9. College grad with 5 years experi- 
ence preferred. VDT experience a plus. 
Must be strong in local sports. We offer 
good benefits including profit sharing 
plan. Send full resume including salary 
history and supervisory experience to Box 
31087, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTERS—Expanding Southern capi- 

tal city newspaper needs help in its drive to 

breathe life into daily coverage. We offer 

competitive salaries, pleasant working and 

lifestyle conditions. We want at least two 

eae experience and a journalism degree. 
rite Box 33242, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKPERSON wanted for Nevada's 
largest newspaper. Should have 2 years 
experience or more. Must be able to edit 
copy as well as write headlines and layout 
pages. Write Wayne Stewart, News Editor, 
Las Vegas Review Journal, PO Box 70, Las 
Vegas NV 89101. 


ACTION LINE EDITOR wanted for a Zone 9 
newspaper with 70,000+ circulation. 
Applicant must have previous experience 
on action line columns and a college de- 
gree. Send resume and column samples to 
Box 33240, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER to handle general news for 
quality South Carolina weekly newspaper 
in major university town. Good place to live 
and work. Recent J-school graduate ac- 
ceptable. Send complete information with 
application. Box 33236, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/REPORTER wanted for large 
country weekly. Photo experience helpful 
but not necessary. Good benefits and pay 
commensurate with talents. Prefer 
J-school grad with some experience. Send 
resume and clips to The Mendota Repor- 
ter, PO Box 100, Mendota IL 61342, or call 
(815) 539-9396. 


COPY EDITOR—Our senior copy editor is 
retiring soon. Position offers variety edit- 
ing local copy, backing up wire editor on 
days off and vacation, some layout. Six- 
person desk in electronic newsroom. We're 
seeking an experienced copy editor with 
sound news judgment, who can improve 
local stories with careful editing and write 
crisp headlines. Definitely not for begin- 
ners. AM daily in Zone 2. Excellent bene- 
fits and salary to match ability. Locally- 
owned newspaper in an outstanding com- 
munity for person with a family. Write Box 
33254, Editor & Publisher. 


FARM WRITER 

Midwest morning-evening combination 
seeks farm writer to cover agricultural 
scene, Must know agriculture. We hope 
the winning candidate will also have a 
Midwest farm background and a 
bachelor's degree, be able to write well and 
quickly and be able to take pictures. Send 
complete resume, samples of work to Earl 
Dyer, The Lincoln Star, PO Box 81609, 
Lincoln NB 68501. 


THE SPIRIT, Puxatawney, Pennsylvania, 
seeks person to supervise production of 
daily offset 5-day a week. Job includes 
page 1 layout, headline writing, writing on 
deadline, regular and municipal govern- 
ment beat, some photography. Send re- 
sponses to The Spirit, N Findley St, 
Puxatawney PA 15767. 


COPY EDITOR 


Major metropolitan daily news- 
paper in Midwest seeks a sharp 
copy editor with a flair for 
headline writing and an eye for 
detail. VDT experience pre- 


ferred. Applicants should know 
their way around a compos- 
ing room and have a feel for 
eye-catching layouts. Send re- 
sume to Box 31231, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WE ARE SEEKING talented reporters, 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CAN YOU breathe some life into our ‘‘life- 
styles" section? If you are experienced in 
feature writing, layout and production and 
can point with pride to some sparkling 
examples, we can give you the chance to 
sparkle as an editor on an under-50,000 
daily and Sunday Southeast prize winner. 
Send resume, nonreturnable clips and 
idea of salary requirements to Box 33296, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—America’s best sportswriter, 
experienced as a columnist, knowledge- 
able of collegiate and professional sports, 
clever and opinionated. Oakland Raider 
beat. Minimum 5 years experience. Send 
resume and clips to Don Bloom, Sports 
Editor, The Sacramento Union, 301 Capi- 
tal Mall, Sacramento CA 95812. No phone 
calls accepted. Equal opportunity 
employer 


GOOD GENERAL ASSIGNMENT reporter 
with camera, make up knowledge, that our 
organization can train as assistant manag- 
ing editor. If you don't know the business 
this job isn't for you. Send complete res- 
ume to Pat Williams, The Dispatch, PO 
Box 2848, Cookeville TN 38501 


COPY EDITORS and feature writer posi- 
tions are opened on one of Texas's most 
aggressive PM papers, We are looking for 
copy editors for wire and local sections to 
join an award winning desk team. Also we 
are hiring a person who can write features 
that will add more zip to our page one. 
Excellent salary and fringe benefits with 
Cox newspapers. Please respond in writing 
to Jerry Wood, Editor, The News, PO Box 
789, Port Arthur TX 77640. 


CITY EDITOR 

Due to staff promotions our 6000 circula- 
tion daily with a young, talented 10 person 
staff needs city editor with makeup, edit- 
ing, headline writing and assignment mak- 
ing experience. Opportunity for advance- 
ment within our national organization. 
Send complete resume, work samples, 
salary requirements to: W. Willis, Green- 
ville Record-Argus, PO Box 711, Greenville 
PA 16125 


COPY EDITOR sought by Zone 3 AM. In 
return for knowledge of the language and 
flair for layout, we offer the potential for 
advancement at a progressive paper, lo- 
cated in a pleasant community. Reply to 
Box 31201, Editor & Publisher. Equal op- 
portunity employer 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER for monthly 
newspaper/magazine in Midwest. Need 
self-starter with drive, enthusiasm, Great 
place to learn writing, editing, layout. Box 
31274, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SPORTS EDITOR 

Suburban Milwaukee twice-weekly publi- 
cation, 25,000 circulation, has opening for 
experienced sports editor. No national 
sports. Please send tearsheets of your 
work along with resume to Ray Lencello, 
Ozaukee County Guide, 139 W Grand Av, 
Port Washington WI 53074. 


MATURE EDITOR to lead young and ag- 
gressive staff on Western Pennsylvania 
daily of 6000. Paper will reflect your im- 
age. No one looking over your shoulder. 
Salary starts at $15,000. You take it from 
there. Write Box 31270, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

Leading national weekly travel publication 
seeks top flight editorial director to work in 
New York City. Travel writing/industry ex- 
perience required. Excellent starting sal- 
ary. Contact Joel M. Abels, Publisher, 
Travel Trade Publications, 605 5th Av, 
New York NY 10017. (212) 752-3233. 


NEWS EDITOR for twice-weekly newspa- 
per in middle Georgia. Must have experi- 
ence in writing and layout. Will manage 
staff of 5. Chance for advancement. Send 
resume and copies of work to Bruce Lind, 
The Union Recorder, PO Box 520, Mill- 
edgeville GA 31061. No calls. 


SPORTS EDITOR—Zone 2 daily, 50,000 
circulation needs sports editor with imagi- 
nation and drive to direct 8 man staff in 
major college area. Please send resume to 
Box 31252, Editor & Publisher. 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES is expanding its 
regional coverage and Is looking for report- 
ers and editors with at least 2 years ex- 
perience who can produce well-written, 
well-researched stories. The successful 
applicant for the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
bureau will be expected to cover a broad 
range of stories across a wide geographical 
area. Other positions emphasize legislative 
and political news of statewide interest, 
and will be based in Missouri and Kansas 
bureaus. The editing position, based in 
Kansas City, requires ability to initiate 
stories, guide reporters, and ensure their 
copy is well-organized and well-written. 
Send resume, clips anda letter telling why 
you want the job to Monroe Dodd, Mid- 
America Editor, Kansas City Times, 1729 
Grand Av, Kansas City MO 64108. 


MANAGING EDITOR for 5-day Sunbelt 
daily in college town. Complete electronic 
newsroom. Quality newspaper emphasiz- 
ing local coverage needs pro who under- 
stands news flow. Box 33291, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 


My publisher client, a mid-size daily in Zone 5, is putting together 
an innovative management team. The concepts being applied are 
in the forefront of modem behavioral management. 


A key member of the team is missing—the manager of the news 
operation, with responsibility directly to the publisher. That is not a 
title, but describes where the emphasis is placed—management. 
Individuals who consider themselves first, last and always a “work- 
ing” joumalist don’t waste your time. We're looking for a person 
who has a sense of satisfaction of multiplying his/her efforts 


through others. 


Prospective candidates must be comfortable with change, be able 
to manage and exploit opportunities for the improvement of them- 
selves and the organization. Psychic and financial rewards are 
substantial. Only results-onented persons should apply. Send a 
letter outlining your experience, accomplishments, success, inter- 
ests, objectives and current income to Box 31223, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


HELP WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNALISM 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR (Media Relations)— 
Journalism school grad with MA preferred. 
3-5 years solid experience on a daily news- 
paper. Strong news and feature writing 
skills. Salary $15,000, available January 1. 
Submit resume, two best writing samples, 
three news references, to H.L. Connor, Di- 
rector of Public Information. Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford OH 45056. Equal Opportu- 
nity-Affirmative Action Employer. 


CHICAGO-AREA, 38,000 daily needs qual- 
ified copy editor to join seven-person copy 
desk. Daily experience preferred. All VDT 
newsroom. Good pay and benefits. Send 
resume and salary history to Box 31232, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS AND FEATURE REPORTER cap- 
able of later editing community Tri- 
County Banner (weekly), 3100 paid circu- 
lation, midway between Indianapolis and 
Ohio line. Also publish regional farm and 
antique specialty weeklies. Good starting 
opportunity, pay benefits with strong firm, 
chance to advance. Write Tom Mayhill, 
Personal, Mayhill Publications, PO Box 90, 
Knightstown IN 46148 or phone Susan 
Westra (317) 345-5133, ext 52. 


EDITOR for highly competitive, award win- 
ning weekly newspaper group in natural 
resource rich area of Michigan. Must have 
some management experience, good 
technological skills and hard news experi- 
ence. Send resume, writing and layout 
samples and salary expectations to Box 
14, Union Lake MI 48085. 


BIG SKY OPPORTUNITY—Aggressive, 
community-oriented newsperson needed 
to train for managing editor spot on small 
Montana daily. Leads to full responsibility 
for news operation, staff supervision. 
Clean air, low crime, lots of outdoor-recrea- 
tion. Send letter, resume and samples to 
Box 31217, Editor & Publisher. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY School of 
Communication in Washington DC seeks 
graduate assistants with full time jour- 
nalistic experience to work in teaching and 
professional positions while earning a Mas- 
ters Degree in its program in Journalism 
and Public Affairs. This is a one-year full 
time program. For information, write Dean, 
School of Communication, The American 
University, Washington DC 20016. An 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


WANTED—Sportswriter-photographer for 
semiweekly in county seat town in lower 
Middle Tennessee. Near lakes, university, 
community college. Semi-rural commun- 
ity. Write, The Herald-Chronicle, Drawer L, 
Winchester TN 37398. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 
Entry level position with northwestern Ohio 
daily (13,500 circulation). Send resume 
and clips to David Miller, Daily Sentinel- 
Tribune, 300 E. Poe Rd, Bowling Green OH 
43402. 


FREELANCE 


MEDICAL WRITER wanted to research 
methods of  scar-birthmark-tattoo 
removal—surgical, laser, abrasion—and 
write brief articles for use as a book chap- 
ter. Top pay. Box 33285, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JOB LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL Jobs nationally 200+ list- 
ings weekly. M. Sternman, 68-38 Yellow- 
stone Blvd., Forest Hills, NY 11375. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM SUPERVISOR 


Opening for experienced supervisor to 
coordinate mailroom operation and super- 
vise approximately 40 employees. Must 
have mechanical knowledge and mailroom 
experience. Zone 5 daily in 85,000 circula- 
tion range. Send confidential resume and 
SESS amines to Box 33252, Editor 

Publisher. Equal Opportunity Employer. 


MAILROOM SUPERVISOR position open 
for large volume San Francisco Bay area 
mailing and printing firm. Company seek- 
ing motivated, experienced person with 
good leadership qualifications. Sound ex- 
perience in heavy labeling, sorting, insert- 
ing and distribution. Operation includes 4 
Chesire, 3 Mueller off-line inserters, 35 
man crew. If you have qualifications write 
Box 33260, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
MARKETING 


WE ARE LOOKING for one of the best mar- 
keting directors in the business. 

When we find that individual, we will offer 
a substantial salary based on your experi- 
ence and potential, a highly lucrative in- 
centive program, all expenses including re- 
location from wherever you are, and one of 
the most challenging growth opportunities 
in the newspaper business. 

Only one hitch! 

To be considered you should be a highly 
experienced professional with a proven 
track record in advertising, promotion and 
circulation. You should be a sensitive 
manager of staff. a self motivated idea 
person, knowledgeable about production 
and new technology and able to plan and exe- 
cute short term goals and long term plans. 
Write to us in strictest confidence with a 
complete work history and salary history. 
We are located in the suburban New York 


market. Reply to Box 33295, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


NEWSPAPER GROUP needs working 
pressroom foreman. Urbanite experience, 
PM daily and some commercial work. Open 
shop. Zone 2. Area ideal for family living. 
Box 30874. Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSPERSON 
Experienced offset pressperson. 4 unit Goss 
Community press must be able to use dark- 
room facilities, camera and plateroom. 
Box 31111, Editor & Publisher. 


WORKING SHIFT FOREMAN 
Fast-growing centralized newspaper and 
commercial printing organization based in 
southern California seeks a working shift ~ 
foreman experienced on Goss Urbanite 
press. Our employee benefits include paid 
holidays, paid vacation, paid sick days, an 
excellent medical package and profit shar- 
ing plan. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience. Please send resume including 
salary history and references to Box 
31134, Editor & Publisher. 


IN PUERTO RICO! Web Offset Pressperson 
Needed: A shirtsleeve supervisor with ex- 
perience on Urbanite presses, and with 
process color. For tabloid daily in San 
Juan. Excellent salary and benefits. All re- 
location expenses paid. Call collect (809) 
764-8050, Armando Perez. 


THE CLEARWATER SUN newspaper on 
Florida's west coast has immediate open- 
ings for quality oriented press persons. 
Prefer someone with Cosmo or Urbanite 
experience. Some camera helpful. Contact 
Dale Brower or Steve Farkas, (813) 448- 
2011 or send resume. No collect calls. 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT MAILROOM SUPERINTEN- 
DENT needed for a suburban daily news- 
paper in the Northwest. Responsible for 
supervising the operation of graveyard 
shift. Sheridan inserter experience neces- 


sary. Send resume to Ron Watkins, Valle 
5S aehine Co., 704 W Meeker, Kent W 
98031. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR with proven 
background required for high-volume in- 
house operation. Layout and design ex- 
perience helpful. Supervisory capabilities, 
accuracy, ability to work under pressure 
required. Salary negotiable. Box 31280, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Individual to handle all advertising and cir- 
culation promotions for fast growing, pro- 
gressive newspaper. Experience needed in 
the development and implication of sales 
Promotion programs. Marketing back- 

round or newspaper experience a must. 

e are looking for someone with new and 
innovative ideas. Excellent starting salary 
and benefits. Send resume (including sal- 
ary history) to Box Z-1, c/o Daily Record, 55 
Park Pl, Morristown NJ 07960. Equal op- 
portunity employer. 


Circulate Your Jobs, Services, Talents 
to the Largest Newspaper 
Audience in the World 
with E&P Classifieds 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 24, 1979 


Positions Wanted... 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER/AD DIRECTOR 
Advertising director, 68,000 daily. Avail- 
able January 1, 1980. Degree. Creative, 
profit, people oriented, strong on special 
interest editions. Prefer Zone 4. Top refer- 
ences. Call (912) 233-2436 or write Box 
33276, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE—After 7 years of successful 
sales management on a larger medium size 
daily, | joined a small daily with a long 
history of losses and as publisher made it 
very profitable. Now I'm seeking general 
management of a medium daily or sales 
management of a large daily. Degree, solid 
family man and community leader. Box 
31241, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER—1980 
will be a year of drastically increasing ex- 
penses. gS maximizing sales effort and 
cutting expenses is a must! | can meet the 


challenge of this situation. Presently GM | 


on mid-size daily and Sunday with shop- 
per, weeklies, and job printing. Extensive 
background in sales and budgeting. Con- 
sidered able leader and motivator with 
much community involvement. Let's talk! 
Box 31237, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 34, now in Zone 5, experi- 
enced as No. 2 man on daily, No. 1 on 
weekly group and tri-weekly. Shopper ex- 
perience. Looking for publishers position 
on small to medium daily. Box 31226, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR-GENERAL MANAGER, 32, with 
outstanding, award-winning background, 
seeks leadership position on small or 


medium-size daily. B.A., top references. | 


Prefer newspaper which is excellent, or 
one which wants to be. Box 31215, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ARTIST 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST for General Motors. 
Cartoonist for 3 weeklies. Seeking new 
career on ae Solid portfolio. Bob 
Seymour, 4651 Graford Ln, Stow OH 
44224. 


ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER PRO with 30 year success 
story seeks new challenge. Knows how to 
work, train, build and manage. Available 
now! Box 31268, Editor & Publisher. 


LOOKING for an ad manager with the 
know-how to get new linage? | have a solid 
background all phases—promotions, staff 
training. David Wise (513) 474-3494. 


ADVERTISING 


TOP AD DIRECTOR with accomplishments 
and references to prove it, seeking chal- 
lenge with Western states daily as general 
manager or ad director with future. Ex- 
perienced TMC, MBP, profit and budget 
oriented; innovative and motivated. Box 
31257, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER presently 
employed with medium size daily. Excel- 
lent newspaper background in circulation. 
Shirt sleeve type worker, experienced in 
working in highly competitive area. Strong 
in aso | operating budget, projected 
income, ABC, Little Merchant plans, motor 
routes, mailroom operations, bookkeeping 
procedures, district manager develop- 
ment. Over 12 years experience. Excellent 
references. Seeking Zones 1 or 2. Box 
33223, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE REPORTER wants out of 
wire editor's job on 34,000 daily. MA de- 
gree, 4+ years experience includes city, 
police and court beats. Strong on features. 
Box 31077, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR, small to medium 
southern daily. Puts out excellent product 
on time and within budget. Box 31094, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR, veteran 15 years and 
currently employed Zone 5, seeks move to 
similar position or columnist post. Popular 
daily column, comprehensive local cover- 
age blended with national news into at- 
tractive layouts. Write Box 231, Onalaska 
WI 54650. 


SPORTSWRITER seeks position on metro 
after three years on small Eastern daily. 
Layout, writing, camera experience. Can 
do the job, only want chance to prove my- 
self to you. Box 30994, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER-REPORTER, 33, Nieman Fellow 
with eight years experience as writer and 
correspondent for leading national 
magazine seeks to regain his byline on a 
good-sized metropolitan daily. Box 33206, 
Editor & Publisher. 


STRINGER—Words/pictures, Silicon Val- 
ley area, California. Box 33228, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


PERCEPTIVE interviews, features and 
film/TV criticism dressed in lively prose. 3 
years experience. Excellent credentials. 
Contact: K Herbert, 1632 N 11 Av, Phoenix 
AZ 85007, (602) 252-6255. 


IT'S ACRIME to ignore what readers say is 
a prime concern—crime. What are your 
courts and law enforcement agencies 
doing about it? In-depth coverage by 
multi-award winning crime, court and legal 
reporting specialist with 12 years experi- 
ence in Florida. Box 33201, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LABOR EDITOR with major news organiza- 
tion in Washington, DC, wants to transfer 
to major metropolitan daily newspaper. 
Have covered first-hand some of the 
biggest labor stories of the past four years. 
Previous experience as Capitol Hill report- 
er. Career oriented, 13 years of daily and 
weekly reporting experience, family, age 


36, degree, versatile. Box 33205, Editor & | 


Publisher. 


TAXES—LAW—FINANCE 
Translating legalese into English is my tal- 
ent. Can originate copy from tax rulings or 
court cases. Or rewrite your lawyer's stuff 
so human beings can understand it. Ex- 
perienced. Freelance or part time. Box 
33286, Editor & Publisher. 


LEGAL REPORTER, law degree in May 
1980. Law journal board member, experi- 
enced journalist. M. Blumfield, 6045 
Waterman, St. Louis, MO 63112. 


CHECK ME OUT 
Proven sports writer (24) seeks change to 
soft news spot with chance for arts/ 
entertainment and feature writing. Six 
years’ full and part-time experience on two 
metro dailies. Excellent clips and refer- 
ences prove capabilities, Prefer Zones 5, 
7, 8 and 9. Box 31263, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, late 20s, has run 
dailies and weeklies, top references, look- 
ing for urban or college town weekly that 
wants to seize or retain control of the 18- 
to-35 year old market. | can give you big 
growth, but | need an ad staff that can 
explain demographics. | can build a top 
investigative team, but | need personnel 
and budgetary control. Feature and enter- 
tainment sections a specialty. You'll be 
surprised at how much you can get for a 
reasonable investment. No dailies, no 
geriatric sensibilities. Box 31235, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWSROOM PRO 
Well rounded newsman, 32, seeks leader- 


| ship spot in top-notch newsroom. BJ, solid 


10 year track record as reporter, photo- 
gtapliey, deskman, designer, leader. 
trong typographical bent. | give total 
commitment to those committed to excel- 
lence. Box 33244, Editor & Publisher. 


IT’S A CLASSIFIED SECRET! 


We've got a secret—and it’s strictly classified information! We'll 
never reveal the identity of an E&P Box Holder, however if you want 
to answer a Box Number ad, but don’t want your reply to go to 
certain newspapers (or companies), put your mind at ease! 


Just seal your reply in an envelope addressed to the Box Holder. 
Attach a note telling us what newspapers, groups or companies you 
don’t want the reply to reach. Then put the reply and the note in an 
envelope addressed to E&P Classifieds. If the Box Number you’re 


answering is on your list, we'll discard your reply. 


IMPORTANT: We can't return your reply because that would be the 
same as telling. So don’t send indispensable material. Also attach a 
note each time you want a box holder checked. Don’t be like the fel- 
low who told us ‘‘destroy this reply and any future replies from me 
if Box Holder is (name of newspaper).’’ With the volume of mail 
handled by this office each day, that’s really taking a terrible risk! 
And if you don’t want your reply to be sent to any property held by 
a group, it’s best to list the properties. We know the daily news- 
paper holdings of most groups—but a suburban, weekly or new 


acquisition might slip by us. 
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VERSATILE sportswriter seeks new chal- 
lenge. Have four years experience covering 
college basketball and pro baseball, foot- 
ball and hockey. VDT experience. Box 
31233, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG SPORTSWRITER with 3 years part 
time experience at 500,000 suburban daily 
seeks entry level position on small or 
medium-sized daily in Zones 1 or 2. Takes 
direction well. VDT experience. Box 
31225, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 
DESIGN AND EDITING 


Some of the best of both, with six years 
varied experience. |’m seeking a responsi- 
ble spot with a daily under 150,000 or in- 
novative weekly. Detailed resume, samples 
on request. John Norris, Box 224, Gulfport 
MS 39501. (601) 863-7082. 


EDITORIAL WRITER—Facile, informed, 
non-ideologue, thorough researcher. Box 
31209, Editor & Publisher. 


EX-WASHINGTON, state house corre- 
spondent seeks good, challenging job 
anywhere. Skilled writer, editor, inves- 
tigator, 44. Awards. Sober. Earning 
$25,000, in dull job, bad city. Box 31208, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LAZY FEATURE WRITER, 7 years experi- 
ence, needs butt kicked by someone who 
knows why they're doing it. No social dis- 
eases or felony convictions, but sometimes 
forgets to wash hands after going to the 
bathroom. Will consider offers from major 
metropolitan dailies, magazines or small 
weeklies with unlimited travel budgets. 
Box 31204, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEW YORK author of 2 books, experience 
on big-time dailies seeks projects, part 
time PR, teaching. (212) 857-5162. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


BIG MONEY, security, status and plush 
working conditions—are not what | need. 
This college graduate got tired of the cor- 
porate life. He wants the chance to take 
good pictures—-whenever and wherever 
that might be done. Own equipment. Box 
31100, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER SEEKS POSITION—Will 
work in any Zone. Have 3 years experience 
in sports photography and darkroom. BA. 
L.K. Armstrong, 300 Old Fort St, Tul- 
lahoma TN. (615) 455-4350. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED WEB SUPERVISOR— 
Strong mechanical and newspaper back- 
ground can motivate people, 13 years web 
newspaper and commercial, 7 years 
supervisory pricing through delivery. Ex- 
cellent references. For resume call (703) 
825-5172. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION DIRECTOR with a 20 year 
record of consistently and substantially 
reducing labor and materials expense 
while improving product quality. Degreed. 
Prefer competitive medium to large daily. 
Reply in confidence to Box 31068, Editor 
& Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate 


location without specific 


identification 


Ads that get results 


Reporters are always playing tricks on 
one another and even the wires of the 
news agencies have not been immune 
from an occasional hoax. 

The following may be one of those, or 
it may be a straight report. We'll let the 
reader decide. It comes to us from John 
Prescott, executive vicepresident of op- 
erations for Whitney Communications, 
who got it from Arthur (Red) Motley, 
now living in Palm Springs, Calif. He is a 
voracious reader, as all his friends know, 
and he clipped it from somewhere. 

Prescott suggests the tagline on this 
item should be: We live to help people 
write ads that get fast results wherever 
they love.’’ We think it might be an in- 
spiration for all those classified ad mana- 
gers now carrying on those campaigns: 
‘“‘T got my job through, etc.”’ 

So on this weekend of national 
brotherly love here is the latest on that 
subject under a New York dateline: 

‘The Irish have their troubles, one of 
which appears to be typesetting. 

‘That is, if you believe the following 
item which was printed in the East 
Hampton (N.Y.) Star and about which 
contributor Arthur Roth writes: ‘My 
Dublin correspondent assures me that 


Equipment 


Sh op Talk at Thirty By Robert U. Brown 


the following series of advertisements 
and corrections actually appeared in a 
provincial Irish newspaper.’ ”’ 

The series reads: ‘‘June 2. Jim Mulli- 
gan has a sewing machine for sale. Phone 
1058 after 6 p.m. and ask for Mrs. Kelly, 
who lives with him cheap.”’ 

‘“‘June 9. Jim Mulligan’s advertisement 
last week should have read: Jim Mulligan 
has a sewing machine for sale, cheap. 
Phone 1058 and ask for Mrs. Kelly who 
lives with him after 6 p.m. 

‘June 16. Jim Mulligan informs us that 
he has received several annoying phone 
calls because of an incorrect advertise- 
ment in the June 9 issue of the paper. It 
should have read: Jim Mulligan has a 
sewing machine for sale, cheap. Phone 
1058 after 6 p.m., and ask for Mrs. Kelly 
who loves with him.” 

“June 23. Public Notice! I, Jim Mulli- 
gan, no longer have a sewing machine for 
sale. I smashed it. Don’t call 1058 as the 
phone has been taken out. I have not 
been carrying on with Mrs. Kelly. Until 
last week she was my housekeeper.”’ 

“June 30. Jim Mulligan wishes to hire 
a housekeeper..Phone 1058 after 6 p.m. 
Good pay to the right person. Usual 
housekeeping duties. Love in.”’ 


Detroit News to open 
Lansing satellite plant 


Detroit News publisher, Peter B. 
Clark, said November 18, the paper will 
open a $12 million offset printing plant 
near Lansing, Michigan. 

The new 30,000 square foot plant will 
house a 9-unit TKS offset press which 
will consist of five color half decks, one 
double 3:2 folder with the capability of a 
160 page product, and a design which 
features the same page size and color 
capabilities of their Detroit North Plant 
presses. 

The Lansing plant will be used to print 
the News’ morning edition for statewide 
distribution, Clark said. Construction is 
already underway and scheduled for 
completion in the late fall of 1980. 

Designed by Albert Kahn Associates, 
the plant, just west of Lansing in Delta 
township, will be located on a 12 acre 
tract adjacent to Interstate Highway I-96 
and about 65 miles northwest of Detroit. 

The morning edition of the News is 
now published and distributed from the 
paper’s North Plant facility located in 
Sterling Heights. Because of its central 
location in the state, the new printing 
plant will enable the News to provide 
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better distribution service and later news 
to outstate subscribers and expand its 
circulation in the northern and western 
areas of the state. 

Robert C. Nelson, vicepresident and 
general manager, said “‘it’s a great 
growth move for our company. Our out- 
state circulation,’’ he said, ““has grown 
continuously since we began publishing a 
morning paper for that area in 1976.” 
Nelson said the Lansing facility would 
enable the paper to better service this 
rapidly-expanding and growing market. 

Transmission of pages made up in the 
composing room at the North Plant will 
be handled by a microwave facsimile 
system that will interface to a laser scan- 
ner to move data to the Lansing satellite 
plant. 

The Lansing plant will be completed to 
coincide with the scheduled fall, 1980 
completion for the News’ $12 million 
conversion of its North Plant from let- 
terpress to the TKS offset method of 
printing. (See E&P June 2). 

Editorial and business operations will 
remain in the present downtown Detroit 
facility. 


Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 
Year 
11/20 11/14 Ago 
Affiliated Publications (AMEX) ...... 24V%e 24¥2 17% 
Blue Chips Stamps (OTC) .......... 21%2 24Y2 18% 
Capital Cities Comm (NYSE) ........ 46% 44% 38% 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) ............. 224 224 17%2 

Dow Jones! (NYSE) s2. 25.52 neo one 38% 37% 32 


Early Calif Industries (OTC) ......... 9 8% N/A 
Gannett (NYSE) ..... . 46 45% 42% 
Gray Comm (OTC) ... 
Harte-Hanks (NYSE) 

Jefferson Pilot (NYSE) . 
Knight-Ridder (NYSE) .. 
(a) Lee Enterprise (NYSE) 
Media General (AMEX) ..... 


Media Investment (OTC) ............ 54 54 572 
Multimedia (OTC) .................. 29% 29% 22 

New York Times (AMEX) ........... 21% 24V2 25 

Ranaxi(Ol@) hieveccteet tte t certs aie 6 6 8 

(b) Post Corp. (Wis) ie A rirennicios 15% 15% 29% 
Quebecor(AMEX)) t2e6-4ee eens OD) 9 8% 
Stauffer Communications Beinn are Ome I Ver Pala 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) ......... 13% 14% 15 
Timesiinei(NYSE)) yvaeevacuieetorenners 42 41% 39% 
Times? Mirror (NYSE)e ce ~ accor ms 35% 33% 28% 
Toronto: Sun) (CE) viscecnc.cuecess IVS 182 1834 
(hokstar (CE) cxstets acces crcnte cre 20% 20%2 17% 


(c) Washington Post (AMEX) 
(a) Stock split 3 for 2, effective 10/31/78 
(b) Stock split 2 for 1, effective 11/30/78 
(c) Stock split 2 for 1, effective 12/27/78 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibii(CE)) teas ace nace cean 
AME Inta(NY SE) ae ieee eee ere ee 
Altairv(OTG) UBF aaaaee re cphceee a 

Boise Cascade (NYSE) 
Compugraphic (NYSE) 
Consol. Bath (Mont) ...............- 


Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) .......... 36% 37% 31% 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) .......... 64% 62% 48 

Domtarm (AMEX) (220s tuk cme treio ns 19% 20% 18% 
Dow Chemical (NYSE) ............. 29% 30% 26% 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) ............ 49% 49% 59% 
Eltrar(NY SE) eastern uti virco 49% 49V2 26% 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) ............. 243% 242 25% 
Girace WER: (NYSE)i- cia vee sniere 35% 35%4 27% 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) ......... 32 33% 31% 
FtanrisiGorpa(NVSE)) cance ade aoe 30% 29% 30% 
untsChemt (NYSE) vo). cages elem 11% 11% 11% 
International Paper es scusecess 8698 86% “39% 
Itek Corp (NYSE) .................. 25¥2 24% 175% 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE) ............. 40% 40% 43% 
LogEtronics: (OTC) )isa2...cas aeeeee 13 12% 11% 
Logicon (AMEX) ... Heres eecisrehee end 414 ee SOAs ah 

MacMillan Bloedel (CE) | ak me BR ex 22 

Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) _ ..... 49% 49% 6038 
Raytheon: (NYSE) nme cmenk-rtrrcerters 57% 53% 45% 
Rockwell intl (NYSE) .............. 40% 43% 32% 
St. Regis (NYSE) ................... 27% 27% 29% 


Great Lake Forest (CE) sees 
Southwest Forest Ind. (NYSE) 
Sun Chemical (NYSE) ...... 
Visual Graphics Corp. (AMEX) 
Volt Info. (OTC) 


23%2 23%2 N/A 


New Guam paper 


The Guam Tribune expects to begin 
publication soon, reports Glenda Moore, 
managing editor of the newly founded 
newspaper that will serve the American 
territory. She said the paper anticipates a 
beginning circulation of 15,000. The 
newspaper’s address is P.O. Box EG 
Agana, Guam 96910. 


Gohn- 4 Stork 


and Compan ry 


Expertise in Handling 
Media 
Ownership Changes 


(919) 782-3131 
BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27619 


24 Years Nation-Wide Personal Service 
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IF YOU HAVEN'T TRIED 
THE Hroatt Pauye. evaTe 


WE URGE YOU TO READ THIS AD 


For several months now we have been advertising the Western FRONT PAGE 
plate, the plate especially designed for the newspaper industry. We hope you have 
been convinced to try it. But, if you haven't gotten around to it yet, let us repeat 
some of the major benefits of the FRONT PAGE plate. 


The FRONT PAGE plate is especially designed and engineered for the news- 
paper industry — anodized to produce a surface that is extremely resistant to the 
abrasive qualities of newsprint...clean...water receptive...oxidation resistant 
...and long running. Solids print solid and half-tones print clean... every edition. 


Minimizes production problems from plateroom through pressroom, providing 
easy make-up, fast roll-up and long trouble-free runs. 


Assures a crisp, clean appearance throughout your newspaper—a look the 
reader and advertiser appreciate. 


Your plateroom and pressroom personnel can be assured that each order of 
FRONT PAGE plates will be like the previous order...no variation in 
high performance. 


All size newspapers, from the smallest to the largest, cash in on FRONT PAGE 
back-up power...on the spot technical people to serve you at your plant— 
problem-solvers ready to help you with any plateroom problem. 


A complete line of plateroom products—automated plateroom machinery and 
chemistry to complement your FRONT PAGE plates. In fact, if you are in the pro- 
cess of converting to offset or Di-Litho, Western will lay out your plateroom, 
train your people and completely furnish your new plateroom with everything 
you need. 


If you haven't already tried FRONT PAGE—be convinced and try it. Contact your 
Western Dealer or Western Technical Sales Representative today...or call toll free 
800/325-3310 and we will make arrangements for you to try FRONT PAGE...the 
newspaper plate. 


WwesTemn LITHO PLATE 


3433 TREE COURT INDUSTRIAL BLVD., ST. LOUIS, MO. 63122 » PHONE TOLL FREE 800-325-3310 
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Albuquerque Tribune winners, from left: McElroy, McKinney, Looney, Nordstrand 


The Albuquerque Tribune, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
swept four first place awards in the 1979 E.H. Shaffer 
competition of the New Mexico Press Association. Two 
weeks later, The Tribune captured four top awards in the 
Albuquerque Press Club's 1979 “Ape” Awards. 


Jack McElroy, assistant city editor, won the coveted 
Community Service Award and investigative reporting 
honors. He then teamed with staff writer Dave Nord- 
Strand to win first in spot news reporting. Ralph Looney, 
editor, took first in editorial writing for the sixth year in a 


The Albuquerque Tribune 


row. The Tribune has won the Community Service Award 
the past three years and 12 times since 1960. 

Four other Tribune staffers also won awards. 

In the Press Club competition, McElroy and Nordstrand 
again won first in news reporting; McElroy first in investi- 
gative writing and tied for first in interpretive reporting. 
Kay McKinney of the Accent staff won first in feature 
writing. 

The Shaffer contest was judged by the Arizona Press 
Association. The Press Club contest was judged by the 
Dallas Press Club. 


a Scripps-Howard newspaper 


